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Come Up and See the Scenery! 


It may or may not be true that Petrarch was the 
first man who ever climbed a mountain for the sake of en- 
joying the view. He is sometimes credited with that inno- 
vation, but it never seemed entirely credible to me, consid- 
ering how many centuries beauty-loving men had lived within 
reach of mountains which were fairly easy to climb and 
which commanded attractive prospects. Does it seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that no straggler from Hannibal’s army, 
or Caesar’s, while crossing the Alps, ever diverged from the 
trail to seek higher ground for the sheer joy of seeing the 


scenery? Not to me. 


Whenever the practice began, it is a thoroughly 
human one and richly rewarding. And I beg to state—if you 
will refrain from laughing till I tell you what I mean—that 
looking over an index, such as the one I find filling the back 
part of this paper, gives me something of the same sensation. 
Che feeling, you know, of being on a height, and seeing a 
great many things all at once which you can recognize even 
at a distance but cannot see in detail. Memory and imagina- 
tion must come to the aid of vision. You get the larger 
features of the earth’s modeling which are lost among little 
things when you are nearer to them, and you can almost 


sense its turning on its axis and spinning around its orbit. 

Hell, when 1 glance over the summary of what 
The Christian Century has said and what others have said 
through it during the past six months, I experience some- 
thing of the same sense of seeing the world go round. All 
the more so because you have time as well as space brought 
within the compass of a single glance. Try it and see. Let 
your eye run down a column of the index and see if you do 


not get some sense of cosmic sweep arfl onward progress. 


There is always a certain piquancy, too, in the 
juxtaposition of unrelated things which an alphabetical ar- 
rangement always provides. Our plodding logical minds have 
the habit of proceeding so decorously from one topic to an- 
other germane to it that it is as good as a game to skip 
along, as though with seven-league boots, over subjects which 
have no other link between them than the slender tie of an 
identical initial. 


But an index differs from a mountain top in this: 
that it gives a view in only one direction. You can see only 
back, not forward. Don’t you wish you could? Wouldn't 
you like to know what the next six months will produce in 
the way of news, of provocative discussion, of stimulating 
ideas? But even if a good fairy gave you three wishes, 
there would be no use in wasting one of them to get some- 


thing that you can get anyway by waiting a little while. 


There will be interesting things happening before 
the next index is printed. We will have a new President, 
and—but why prophecy? If you travel with The Chris- 
tian Century and the First Reader week by week, you will 
be ready to « 


progress in the last issue in June. And meanwhile, I have 


joy another mountain-top view of the world’s 


an idea that The Christian Century and its readers will be 
helping to make some of the history which, by that time, 
will have gone into the record. 


Tue First Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


F THERE WERE SOME WAY of exhibiting to the 
people of Great Britain the daily and hourly solicitude 
with which the people of the United States have fol 
lowed the news from King George’s sick chamber during 
recent weeks, it would be reassuring beyond measure. The 
press of this 


American People Share with British country 


Kin in Anxiety for King from ocean 
to ocean has 
treated the King’s illness as the prime feature in the day’s 


dispatches. The last 


issued daily at four o’clock in London, has regularly closed 


bulletin from Buckingham palace, 
each evening’s radio program all over the United States 
Prayers for the king’s recovery have been uttered in thou 
sands of churches of all creeds. From the standpoint of 
publicity and public interest the king’s illness could hardly 
have been treated more conspicuously or with finer feeling 
in Great Britain itself than in the United States. All of 
which we wish could be adequately conveyed to the people 
of Great Britain. It would enable them to believe that when 
President Coolidge sent his word of cheer and thanksgiving 
to the queen, upon receipt of news of the king’s decided 
improvement, he was speaking no mere word of diplomatic 
courtesy, but was expressing a genuine and profound 
emotion of the entire nation. 


Progress of the Peace Pact 
Through the Senate 

EPORTS of the progress of the peace pact toward 

ratification by the senate are altogether encouraging 
as congress goes on holiday recess. The vote in the com- 
mittee on foreign relations in favor of its passage was four- 
teen to two, with two senators—Moses of New Hampshire 
and McLean of Connecticut—not voting. The two in op- 
position were Reed of Missouri and Bayard of Delaware. 
Especially significant on the favorable side were the votes 
of Shipstead of Minnesota and Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, each of whom had been counted upon to support 
the opposition should any opposition develop. Perhaps the 
most gratifying aspect of the present situation is the sup- 
port of the democrats, led by Senator Swanson, of Virginia, 
ranking democratic member of the committee. Thus the 
policy of the republican party in the recent campaign, 
prompted by Mr. Kellogg and adhered to by the President, 


Senator Borah, and Mr. Hoover himself, definitely refrain- 
ing from any exploitation of the pact of Paris as a re- 
publican achievement, is bearing fruit. It is now regarded 
as certain that the treaty will be considered on the senate 
floor without regard to party interests. It is generally be- 
lieved that no reservation of any kind will be asked for, 
but the committee on foreign relations voted to report with- 
out recommendation a resolution offered by Senator Moses 
reaffirming the right of defense. Such a resolution meets, 


apparently, with but little approval. It is regarded by the 


President and the leading advocates of the pact as unneces- 
sary, irrelevant and—even if phrased so as to be legally 
harmless—tending to derogate from the full significance 
of an action outlawing the institution of war. With the re- 
assembling of congress it seems that we may expect an early 


consideration of the pact and prompt action upon it 


South American Crisis Yields 
To Peaceful Settlement 
N°? MORE SIGNIFICANT TRIBUTE 


4+ “to the vitality of the peace movement at the present 


could be paid 


hour than the newspaper excitement over the threat of war 
between Bolivia and Paraguay. In one of the most remote 
regions of the world the frontier guardsmen of two small 
nations came into hostile contact, perhaps after drinking 
together, with resultant bloodshed and the taking of a rude 
fort. Immediately the incident was taken up by the press 
of the world which treated it as the dominant news feature 
for days, not because of its intrinsic importance but be- 
cause of its relation to the peace idealism which is moving 
so rapidly just now toward a universal treaty outlawing 
war. That portion of the press which regards the peace 
movement which cynical scorn hailed the episode with a 
kind of devilish glee, picturing Paraguay and Bolivia as 
actually at war, though each country was a member of 
the league of nations and had agreed to adhere to the peace 
pact. The truth is that no state of war existed. The quarrel 
of the guardsmen was not originated by either government 
but was purely local and casual. It did indeed inflame popu- 
lar feeling in Bolivia and might have led to war. But as 
a matter of fact it did not do so. The fact that it did not 
precipitate war is the important fact in the whole episode. 
In response to the monitory reminder from the council of 
the league of nations sitting at Lugano, and the good offices 
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extended by the Pan-American conference which happened 
at the moment to be foregathering at Washington, both gov- 
ernments have agreed to lay their dispute before the Wash- 
ington conference for accommodation. If the public mind 
is not to be misled by a cynical press when such episodes 
occur, it must be taught to distinguish between the re- 
nunciation of war and the renunciation of disputes. Dis- 
putes we shall have always with us. The peace pact does 
not make it a crime to dave a dispute, but it makes it a 
crime to settle a dispute by going to war. That the acute 
situation which arose between these two countries on the 
periphery of civilization has been successfully brought within 
the orbit of world public opinion is cause for rejoicing 
and fresh hope on the part of those who work for peace. 


America’s Working 
Women 

NE of those earnest committees with a name that de- 

fies remembering—the National Committee for the 
Education of Woman in Financial Matters and the Pro- 
tection of Her Money—has published some figures on the 
work which women are doing in this country. The figures 
are taken from the census of 1920, and deserve study. 
They show that more women are working as dairy and 
stock farm workers than in any other calling. That means, 
of course, that they live on the farms and are registered 
as workers there, in contrast with the housewives, who 
seem not to be included in these figures at all. Second place 
falls to the teachers. Then there is a long drop before the 
saleswomen are reached. After that, so closely bunched as 
to constitute groups of practically the same size, come the 
cooks, the workers in clothing industries, and the owners 
of dairy and stock farms. Another drop and we come to 
the telephone operators. Near them rank the store clerks. 
Nothing is said as to the possibility of overlapping between 
these and the saleswomen. Even more meaningful is the 
comparison between employments in 1910 and those ten 
years later. Thus, the number of women in manufacturing 
plants is found to have increased but 6 per cent during the 
decade. But the increase in the number of those employed 
in clerical work was 140 per cent; in the number in public 
service was 61 per cent; in the number in trade was 42 per 
cent; in the number in agriculture was 40 per cent, and 
in the number in professional service was 39 per cent. 
There was even an increase of 100 per cent in the number 
engaged in “transportation”—whatever that catgory may 
mean. The only decrease in the whole list comes under do- 
mestic and personal service. There the falling off is 1514 
per cent. 


Mr. Green and Mr. Gandhi 

Are of One Mind 

R. WILLIAM GREEN, president of the American 
M 


Federation of Labor, speaking before the annual 
convention of his group in New Orleans uttered a searching 
indictment of the machine. It sets workers adrift without 
a job, he charged, often after they have served faithfully 
for years in the ranks of a mechanized industry. “The 
\merican Federation of Labor,” he asserted, “will never 


jermit a human scrap heap to be created in America.” Thus 
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does the practical Mr. Green of Ohio and Washington, 
D. C., arrive at substantial agreement with the spiritual Mr. 
Gandhi of India, though by a typically western route. The 
machine, however, is here to stay. Mr. Gandhi’s spinning 
wheel may be a picturesque symbol, winning the adherence 
of those in whom it evokes individual or racial memories, 
but it is no practical accessory to the twentieth century. No 
modern population could subsist for a week on the total 
product of handicrafts. The followers of Mr. Gandhi 
themselves are not consistent in their loyalty. A recent 
traveler home from India says that he was entertained by 
a follower of the Mahatma who wore homespun in protest 
against western industrialism but who carr‘ed his guest 
about in a seven-passenger automobile. The good man 
seemed not to realize that his car and his chauffeur were, ten 
times more than tweeds or pongees, the product of a west- 
ern, mechanized industrialism. But Mr. Green will prob- 
ably seek rather to shorten the working man’s day, to obtain 
more leisure for members of the federation with the same 
or greater pay. To the outsider it might seem that Mr. 
Green’s problem is really one of distribution, yet he will 
continue to approach it along the productive avenue of 
wages, as before. In reality, however, the battle for shorter 
hours is a struggle to alter our modern system of distribu- 
tion—to obtain for the working man a more equitable share 
in the proceeds of industry. The labor movement might, 
with logical consistency, go on to a searching criticism of 
cur whole distributive theory and practice—a move which, 
hitherto, it has refused to make. And, perhaps, after all 
the machine is not to blame, for the machine is not an 
integral part of any phase of industrialism, either productive 
or distributive. 





Twenty-five Years - 
Of Flying 

T WAS twenty-five years ago on December 17 that 

transportation entered a third dimension and a third 
element when Orville Wright, proprietor of a bicycle repair 
shop in Dayton, Ohio, flew 120 feet on the wind swept 
beach at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, and brought the 
crude contrivance safely down to the sands so that his 
brother Wilbur could take it up for a second flight of 852 
feet in fifty-nine seconds. Measured in terms of distance 
and time, these were but sparrow-hops in comparison with 
the flights that have now become a matter of daily occur- 
rence, but there was a wider gulf between them and all pre- 
vious efforts than between them and all subsequent spec- 
tacular achievements, for they were true flights. Here for 
the first time a machine heavier than air, motor-driven and 
man-directed (within limits), rose, flew and landed ready 
to fly again. It was at this moment, also, that experimenters 
in aviation moved out of the category of crack-brained 
fanatics, perpetual motion cranks, and imbeciles with a 
weakness for mechanics, shook off the encumbrance of 
Darius Green’s disastrous record, and gained a place in the 
class of pioneers in a new art. But the Wrights built their 
success upon a century of ingenious and valuable failures 
achieved by men who, though popularly classed as half 
crazy, were serious students of the problem of flight. 
Lilienthal had glided in a motorless plane. Langley had the 
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misfortune to conduct his trials in such a conspicuous place 
that his failures, which were due to incidental weaknesses 
in construction more than to wrong principles, brought him 
only ridicule. Time has vindicated the cranks whose pro- 
phetic eye reached farther than their grasp. On the quarter- 
centennial of the epochal flights of the Wright brothers, a 
memorial monument was unveiled to mark the site of their 
successes, and the cornerstone was laid for a more elaborate 
memorial which is to be erected by the government. 


Chemistry Removes One Possible 
Cause of War 


OBODY KNOWS exactly how petroleum is produced 

in the bowels of the earth, but it seems reasonably 
sure that it is not being produced now nearly as fast as it 
is being used up. Considering the increasing dependence of 
civilization upon motor transportation and the tendency to 
use oil instead of coal as fuel for ships, it has seemed to 
some ultimately inevitable, and to others reasonably think- 
able, that the nations would some day fight it out for the 
control of the diminishing supply of liquid fuel. German 
chemists have solved this problem by producing oil from 
coal on a commercial basis. Last year Germany produced 
70,000 tons of synthetic oil. It cost more than natural oil 
costs here, where the supply is still close and abundant, but 
less than it costs there, so it was no mere laboratory achieve- 
ment but a method of lowering the price as well as increas- 
ing the supply of a needed commodity. These facts were 
reported to the recent coal conference, held at Pittsburgh 
under the auspices of the Carnegie institution, by Dr. 
Krauch, director of the corporation which controls the basic 
patents for the process, and were confirmed by Mr. Walter 
C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil company of New 
Jersey which has bought the American rights to these 
patents. It will be remembered that something more than 
a century ago there were those who feared that the world 
would soon sit in darkness because, with the extinction of 
the sperm whale, there would no longer be material from 
which to make candles. Then came gas; and after that, oil ; 
and after that, electricity. There will be no lack of liquid 
fuel for cars and ships so long as the world contains fuel 
of any kind, and that will be a time to which the prophecy 
of man runneth not to the contrary. And because there can 
be no shortage of oil so long as there is available coal, the 
control of oil fields is removed from the list of possible 
occasions for “defensive” warfare. 


Civilization Produces a 
New and Fatal Plague 

WING to the steady increase in the number of anto 

mobile accidents, several states are endeavoring to 
secure the enactment of laws requiring the licensing of 
drivers—and several agencies which are presumably in- 
terested in all that pertains to the public safety in general as 
well as to the promotion of the interests of automobilists 
in particular are opposing such laws. The National Safety 
council is lending its influence to the effort to secure the 
licensing laws. The only argument against them which 
seems to have any weight is that there are already too many 
laws and that what is needed is not more laws but stricter 
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enforcement of those that we have. Considered merely as a 
vague protest against the multiplication of useless statutes, 
this sounds persuasive. But a law for the examination and 
licensing and control of drivers is one means of enforcing 
the existing laws against the kind of reckless driving that 
produces accidents. In the vast majority of cases it takes 
two people to make an accident, but only one of them need 
be reckless, incompetent or careless. Sometimes it is the 
pedestrian. Pedestrians furnish sixty per cent of the auto- 
mobile casualties, though probably much less than that per 
cent of the contributory carelessness. Since it does not seem 
practical to license pedestrians, the obvious thing is to 
license drivers, to permit the operation of cars only by 
those who can give evidence of some knowledge of the 
traffic laws and of the necessary physical and mental quali- 
fications for driving a car, and to withdraw the privilege 
from those who abuse it. Other steps which would reduce 
accidents are the construction of wider roads where traffic 
is heavy, the requirement that pedrestrians observe the stop 
and go signals in the larger cities, and a periodical examina- 
tion of brakes. When as many Americans are killed by 
automobiles as were killed in the world war in an equal 
time, when almost as many lives are lost on our streets 
and highways every day as were lost in the sinking of 
the Vestris, when the victims of speed are more than the 
victims of typhoid and dyptheria, it is time to treat the 
matter seriously. 


The Responsibilities of 
Institutional Wealth 

HE ANNUAL REPORT of the treasurer of Yale 

university is a revelation of the financial aspect of 
higher education in the present day and of the cost of 
maintaining a great university. The total productive en- 
dowment exceeds 58,000,000 dollars, almost a three-fold 
increase within the past ten years. The income available 
for current expenses amounts to a trifle less than 6,000,000 
dollars for the year. A campaign for the addition of 20,- 
000,000 dollars to the general endownment fund has been 
successfully completed during the past two years, but a 
considerable part of this is still to be paid and is therefore 
not included in the total given above. In addition, many 
millions have been received and expended for buildings 
within the past two or three years. The alumni contribute 
annually about half a million dollars through the alumni 
There are more than seven thou- 
fund. 
the loyalty of the alumni are the chief factor in the financial 


fund for maintenance. 
sand contributors to the alumni The numbers and 
strength of such an institution. With alumni running into 
the thousands, and representing families of more than 
average prosperity, it is inevitable that many of them 
should be rich. Bequests and memorial funds of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are not infrequent. These institu- 
tional accumulations are by no means automatic, as those 
whose task is to promote the enterprise could testify; but 
the forces which make them possible are cumulative. As in 
the case of any other institution—such as the medieval 
church—endowed with extraordinary facilities for acquir- 
ing wealth at an accelerating rate through an unlimited 
time and for holding fast all that it gets, the public has a 
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legitimate interest in scrutinizing, from time to time, the 


uses to which this wealth is put and in evaluating the return 
to society. A treasurer’s report tells in outline where the 


money comes from and where it goes, but some higher 


form of social accountancy is needed to strike a balance 


between costs and services for the institution as a whole. 
God Does Not Advertise, 
But He Answers 

IS a commonplace observation concerning the mys- 


|’ 
tical life 


those 


its best discoveries have been 
the 


servants of religion. Witness the Quakers. 


that many of 
number of ordained 
Almost 


made by who are not in 
every 
minister whose experience hias covered many years can tell 
of humble and secluded souls who have provided him, in the 


midst of parish cares, with spiritual renewal of priceless 


worth. Thus there need be no surprise in finding a leader 
among contemporary novelists saying one of the truest 
and most penetrating words recently to be printed concern 


Smith is known to the gen- 
the 


Joanna Godden,” “Green Apple Harvest,” and a 


ing praver. Miss Sheila Kaye 


eral public as the author of “The End of House of 


\lard,” “ 
umber of other novels that stand far outside the ruck. To 
a more intimate » she is kt a devoted member 


of e Anglo 


Vhese are her 


erou own as 
Church of 


words: “The victory of pt 


1 
i 


catholic party of the England. 


ayer cannot be 


estimated by ‘answers’ received to definite petitions. If I 


may sav so reverently, God does not advertise, and the most 


remarkable ‘answers’ to prayer will always remain hidden 
ind unknown. The success of prayer lies not in what God 
gives a man, but in what he makes him; and if we could 
read the secret records, we should meet hundreds and 


thousands and indeed millions of successful 


pravers 11S 


of men and women who by prayer have been delivered 
from every kind of bonda of sin and fear f leopards 
who have completely | \ ] lI | 1 | their pots 
‘ ’ 
\ New Manual of Correspond nce and 


Letter Writer’s Friend 


B \CK in the d whet i-s] and ilded pine cones 
gathered dust on fret-sawed what-nots in the corners 
f , : ia : 


pariors which were used only tor tunerals and other 


( 


em muly « lave W fle chete tidies forsook the 

hacl walnut rs to cling to buttons on the backs of 
re ‘ whe 1 lo it ial crease 1 pair of trousers 

evidence that tl had but recently come out of the 

ik the clo iv back then there was widely 

current a type of book ki as the letter writer’s friend. 
It furnished graceful n for every type of epistolary 
correspondence, so that no person who could write a neat 
ind need be at a loss in producing an eminently proper 

letter of condolence, invitation to a picnic, proposal of mar 
riage, Or acceptance or rejection of the same. But now we 
live in speedier days and the modern conception of efficiency 
requires the elimination of even the labor of copying. A 
start was made in the right direction when the telegraph 


companies printed standardized and numbered forms fot 


congratulatory telegrams to send Lindbergh. Doubtless it 


saved much congestion on the wires, as well as much need- 


less celebration 


m the part of the senders, if the Omaha 
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operator, for example, could wire to New York “247 num- 
ber 17,” followed by a list of signers. And now the spirit 
What is more 
puzzling than selecting gifts for Christmas and other festal 


of progress takes another onward step. 


occasions, unless it is the writing of appropriate sentiments 
to accompany the gifts? To remove these embarrassments, 
the Western Union has issued a neat booklet containing 
186 messages suitable for all occasions, each message to be 
accompanied by a “gift order” for a specified sum of 
You enter the telegraph office, write upon the proper 
blank: “Miss Mary Jones, Hopeville, Ohio. Number 35. 
Henry Smith,” and hand the proper sum to the clerk. This, 
being 


money. 


de-coded, means: “The personal element enters so 


deeply into the selection of a thoroughly acceptable gift that 
! am enclosing a gift order so you may make your own 
selection. Merry Ah, yes. 


seemed so personal before. It 


Christmas.” The personal ele- 


ment! Somehow it never 


does require some personal attention, for if Henry 
Lit upon number 13 instead of number 35 his message 


» been: “This little gift is a small expression of 


1] the love and tenderness which is in my heart this Christ- 
mas-tide,”"—-which might be more than Henry wanted to 
say. .\nd there are equally fine sentiments for mother’s 
] 


day, graduation, weddings and birthdays. Thus is the fine 
old art of correspondence put on the basis of a country 
newspaper's patent inside, and the expression of personal 
matter of 


becomes a 


Well, we 


sentiments 


choosing a numbered 


formula all do it with Christmas cards. 


The A. F. of L. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

lown to a policy of narrow nationalism, eco- 

orthodoxy and bu cratic control? Evidence 

lies that te is in that direction. Efforts to 

their unions of communists have taken on much of 

| 1 of t patrioteers | such super-patriotic or- 

is the D R. The spirit and viewpoint of 

civic federation has become vocal through 

\Woll, apparently the most influential voice in A. F. 

yu < lhe ce of progressive labor is being 

\ Wol the p t of the photo engravers 

hich! lled a its organization. He 

tt \ d president of the federation’s life insur- 

y. On all occasion e is the spokesman of the 

hodox and conservative trade unionism. An intel- 

himself, 1 ings, as do many other labor leaders 

] t worked at their trade for half a life time, to 

tion that he is a workineman: but he reacts to vital 

s mor » bu ss executive and a lawyer 

ninded leader of labor. He is apparently 

1 ab union management than about the 

wide labor movement, and 

in secking the favor of employers’ asso 

cultiv: the cooperation of progressive 

labor organizatior such as the Amalgamated clothing 
rlke 

ncede that the communists are a sore 

onstructive labor organizations. Their temper is 

ogmatic, ultra radical and destructive. They do not con- 
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cern themselves with any efforts designed to ameliorate con 
ditions, or which involve any kind of cooperation with em 
ployers. They demand all or nothing, which, in this coun 
try, means nothing. They stand for revolution and clas 
rule. No craft union can tolerate their presence and live 
in peace. But for the American federation of labor to allow 
its dislike of them to silence the voices of progress, and for 
its leaders to cry “red” against every critic or dissentient, is 
to allow them to control its temper and attitude by reaction. 
A bureaucratic, reactionary crafts union federation will 
prove a greater handicap to the labor movement than the 
communists can ever become. 

The opposition of the orthodox labor leaders to the “in 
tellectuals,” as they dub those who, like themselves, work in 
white collars, but who, unlike themselves, do not carry 
union cards, reached the climax of absurdity in the recent 
A. F. of L. convention at New Orleans, where Professor 
John Dewey was denounced by Mr. Woll as a propagandist 
for communist interests. The committee on workers’ edu 
cation had presented a very able report in which reference 
was made to Professor Dewey as “the leading educational 
authority in America. He was quoted as saying that while 
our public schools are capable of expansion to meet the 
needs of adult education, this had not yet been done, and 
that “there is need for a certain type of workers’ schools 
which will lead the way.” Mr, Woll objected to any refer- 
ence to the distinguished educator, citing the fact that he 
had “recently visited Russia with a committee of other 
teachers” and charging that he had returned “‘to New York 
city for the purpose of planting the germ of communism in 
our educational institutions.” Dr. Dewey did in fact visit 
Russia last summer. For a labor leader to do that subjects 
Lim to denunciation by the executive council of the Ameri- 
can federation of labor. A year or more ago a group of 
labor leaders made such a visit to the soviet republic and the 
project was denounced even before the party left these 
shores. It seems to be a crime even to want to know the 
facts about the Russian experiment. Yet capitalists, scent 
ing profits, send their ablest publicity agent, Mr. Ivy Lee, 
who not only goes to Russia, but upon his return writes a 
very intelligent, illuminating and, on the whole, not unfa 
vorable book upon what he saw. But for any labor leader, 
to 


labor’s cause, to go, is sufficient to serve as both indictment 


or any “intellectual” who vicariously seeks promote 


and conviction without further hearing in the councils where 
Mr. Woll’s able mind and voice are dominant. So he oper- 
ated the auto de fe on Dr. Dewey, and had all reference to 


his name and his ideas on education ex 


punged from the 


proceedings of the convention. If anything more ridiculous 
was ever done by Fred Marvin and his “key men” or by 
the ladies of the D. A. R., it has not found its way into the 
record. 

The temper of the federation’s leadership is well illus- 
trated by the action taken on a resolution dealing with free- 
dom of speech and assemblage which was offered to the con- 
vention. It originated in the typographers’ union under in- 
struction from their own convention, which had passed it. 
The resolution was based upon the bill of rights and Jeffer- 
son’s declaration that “it is time enough for the rightful pur- 
poses of civil government for its officers to interfere when 
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principles break out into overt acts against peace and order,” 
and demanded that officers interfering with these fundamen- 
tal liberties be prosecuted. The committee on resolutions, 
of which Mr. Woll was chairman, brought in a substitute. 
\ll reference to the bill of rights, to Jefferson’s principle 
and to the prosecution of officials who trespassed upon the 
rights of free speech or assemblage were omitted. The sub- 
stitute resolution confined itself to such laws as the execu- 
tive committee, or future conventions, might find to be in 
contravention of free speech. Thus the bill of rights must 
not be allowed to serve as protection for communist propa- 
ganda, not even after the abuse of these rights has resulted 
in scores of regular labor pickets being flung into jail. 
Chose who sit comfortably around the flat top desks of fed- 
eration offices seem to feel that a few score front line fight- 
ers taken from federation ranks and kept in jail is not too 
great a price to pay for the sake of putting their enemies, 
the “reds,” there. : 

Che action of the executive council on Brookwood college 
s the most salient illustration of the present temper. Brook- 
vood is the one educational institution that has the right to 
be called a labor college. Its faculty is composed of able 
teachers, its students are approved representatives of their 
local unions. Though only six years old, its graduates are 
among the ablest young leaders in the labor movement. 
f its students declare that the 
ollege has been partisan to no school of thought, but has 
As Dean 


Muste puts it, Brookwood college has tried “to teach the 


Both its faculty and many « 
ought to appreciate and evaluate all schools. 


tudents to think rather than to teach them what to think.” 
Che Daily Worker, communist journal, denounces it, saying 
hat “this institution has consistently functioned as a cloak 
or the destructive policy of the reactionary labor fakers.” 
\nother communist journal says, “Muste is as far from 
communism as a pious Jew from pork.” Communist leaders 
But Mr. Woll finds it 
not only communist in sympathy but propagandist rather 
than educational in method. His investigation was conducted 

ithout a visit to the school or consultation with the faculty 


have warned their youth against it. 


directors. All efforts to get a hearing before the execu- 


tive council failed—requests and inquiries were not even 


nswered. The council accepted the Woll report, ignored 
ll petitions that the authorities of the college be given a 
hearing and recommended that all regular unions withdraw 
upport and students from it. The plea that the college was 


not an A. F. 


herefore they could not and were not giving it a trial, is 


of L. institution but independent, and that 


specious ; it is a hair-splitting excuse. Obviously, fair play 
emands that no such action be taken without a hearing. By 
condemning ex parte, the executive council used the very 
injunctive process against which it protests so vigorously. 
it acted in the same spirit as does an arbitrary “hire-and 
’ employer. 

It will be granted for the sake of argument that Brook- 
wood is not orthodox; we suspect that it is not. Perhaps it 
sympathizes more with the principles of the English labor 
party than with the policies of the American federation of 
labor. It will be granted that the federation can no more be 
expected to support a college hostile to its policies and lead- 


ers than a council of bishops could be expected to support a 
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college critical of the creed and the ecclesiastical officials. 
Yet it remains to be said that any body, whether church or 
labor, powerful enough to affect the welfare of an institu- 
tion by its recommendations, will not condemn it without a 
hearing if it has the least desire to be fair in its judgments. 
In fact, the executive council of the American federation of 
labor condemns itself as unfair, lacking in dignity, and as 
given to something worsg than propaganda by its unfair 
condemnation of Brookwood. The faculty are all members 
of the teachers’ union. It derives its charter from the fed- 
eration. Its directors are regular federation officials, and 
its student body is appointed by various locals of the regular 
unions. To condemn such an institution unheard is to 
flout every instinct of sportmanship, fair play and justice. 


‘ 


It is to assume nothing less than a “public be damned” atti- 
tude. Let Brookwood be socialist, communist, what-not— 
every sense of fairness is outraged when judgment upon 
fellow workers and fellow trades unionists is pronounced 
without a hearing. 

The action of the convention on immigration indicated a 
still further narrowing of official labor. For the first time 
since its organization there was no fraternal delegate from 
the Mexican CROM. Instead a resolution was passed de- 
manding that Mexico and all other Latin American coun- 
tries be put on the quota basis. For some reason it was felt 
necessary to reaffirm membership in the Pan-American fed- 
eration of labor, itself the creation of Samuel Gompers, but 
one cannot escape the tone of patronage in the resolution. 
The remark of some under official in the national depart- 
ment of labor indicating that he favored putting the Chinese 
on the quota basis was thought by the Japanophobes to be 
momentous enough to demand a rebuke from the conven- 
tion. Demand was made that the Filipinos, though under 
our flag, should be included in the arbitrary and total exclu 
sion rule that applies to other Asiatics. Few, if any, desire 
to see an unlimited number of Mexican Indians or Filipinos 
coming to lower our wage levels. But there are considera- 
tions of humanity as well as of wage levels, and a narrow 
labor class legislation is no better than any other type of 
legislation on behalf of a special group or class. It would 
stir us much more profoundly to see the greatest of our 
labor organizations talk more in terms of humanity, peace 
among nations, equity and justice to all men, and less in the 
spirit of narrow little-Americanism. 

The annual conventions of the federation grow more dull 
with each succeeding year. There is little debate, except 
when a jurisdictional dispute arises. The daily sessions are 
of a routine and rubber-stamping character. The delegates 
are largely the same paid officials year after year, and the 
tendency towards bureaucracy is unmistakable. The quite 
mild addresses of the British fraternal delegates met with 
the usual official dissent. The fifteen cruiser dill and the 
Kellogg treaty were both approved. All officials were re- 
elected without opposition. The five-day week was ap- 
proved. A resolution was adopted to push organization 
until membership was doubled. And action was taken 
which will allow the executive council to lay an assessment 
of not more than one-half million dollars to provide a train- 
ing school for regular craft unionists—one in which no crit- 


icism of federation or union officials will be voiced and 
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where the economics of orthodox unicnism will be taught. 
Mr. Woll’s triumphant charge against Dean Muste of 
Brookwood was that he had said: “I do not believe that 
capitalism is an efficient, just or humane system of indus- 
trial and social organization. I want to see it replaced by a 
cooperative commonwealth under the control of the pro- 
ducers.” 


What Will It Do to 
McConnell? 


HE ELECTION of Bishop Francis J. McConnell 

as president of the Federal council of churches 

should arrest the attention of American Protestant- 
ism. What does it mean? Does the Federal council con- 
ceive itself as an organization in whose leadership the mind 
of a prophet like Bishop McConnell will find itself con- 
genial? Does this agency, which we are so often told 
“speaks for twenty million church members,” wish to ad- 
vance decisively in the direction in which the whole trend 
of its new president’s life finds its chief significance? But 
even as hopes rise that this may be the meaning of the 
election, there rises also a comprehension of the dangers 
which are an inescapable adjunct of such an office. To be 
in any sense, however shadowy, a spokesman for so many 
groups, with such conflicting ideas and interests; to be in 
any degree, however slight, responsible for the preserva- 
tion of a none-too-well-established organization—no won- 
der that the question arises in many minds, “What will it 
do to McConnell ?” 

Bishop McConnell’s career has been one of the most 
heartening in contemporary church life. Utterly devoid 
of the arts of the “popular” ecclesiastic, and frequently a 
target for determined and well-directed attack, he has yet 
risen by a swift, straight path to a position of unques- 
tioned power. His progress to the bishopric in his own 
denomination occupied only fifteen years from the date of 
his graduation from theological seminary. In that period 
ke held only three pastorates, and served as a college presi- 
dent for the short period of three years. It is probably 
true that, in electing him to the episcopacy, the Methodist 
church did not appreciate just what it was getting. At the 
time of the election Dr. McConnell, the college president, 
was known far more as the brilliant pupil of the philoso- 
pher Bowne than as the original thinker who would follow 
the implications of a personalistic philosophy into social 
and industrial and religious liberalism. 

In his sixteen years as a bishop, Francis J. McConnell 
has grown larger and larger as a prophetic figure on the sky- 
line of American Christianity. He has made it clear that 
his is one of the few first-class minds wholly at the service 
of the church. The range of his interest is astonishing. 
He is a philosopher in his own right. When he writes on 
theology the Protestant world listens. Had he not special- 
ized in those fields he might easily have established him- 
self as one of the foremost mathematicians of our times. 
Nothing needs to be said about the position which he holds 
as an exact and discerning student of industrial and social 
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phenomena. He has been a successful church administra- 
tor. When The Christian Century sought to discover the 
mind of the ministry as to the 25 leading preachers of 
America, Bishop McConnell’s was one of three names so 
frequently nominated as to be in a class apart. With it all, 
the bishop has completely escaped that pitfall of many a 
leader past fifty years of age. He has never ceased to be 
a student, and so has never ceased to grow. Chicago will 
not soon forget the demonstration which he gave of that 
fact on the night when, debating with Mr. Darrow, there 
was disclosed a mind as contemporary as Einstein playing 
with a mind that became fixed before the death of Herbert 
Spencer. 

Recently, however, this man who has won such power as 
a free mind has begun to find himself in a position of 
subtle but pervasive difficulty. His conformist associates 
have begun to try to cash in on the prestige which he has 
acquired as a nonconformist. The action of the Methodist 
church in shifting him from the episcopal residence at 
Pittsburgh to that at New York is typical. As a member 
of the Methodist board of bishops, Dr. McConnell has al- 
ways been a good deal of a white blackbird. His associates 
have respected him, perforce, but only a few of them have 
tried to grow intimate with him, or he with them. His 
action in publishing reports of the meetings of the bishops 
in the face of his colleagues’ refusal to open their sessions 
to reporters suggests what the whole relationship has been. 
Nor can it be said that the Methodists of the New York 
area have any hunger for a socially radical leadership. They 
did desire, however, a leadership capable of getting its name 
in the papers, and the denomination coincided with them 
in that desire. So the bishop was “promoted” to New 
York. 

To top this there now comes the presidency of the Fed- 
eral council. Undoubtedly the acceptance of the office was 
laid upon the bishop as a duty which he owes to the entire 
Protestantism of the country. Let his voice ring out, not 
as a leader in one church, but as a leader of all the churches! 
By what right would he withhold from the churches in 
general the gifts which he has placed at the service of his 
own denomination? But one does not need a detailed 
knowledge of the history of the Federal council to know 
that the speech of its past presidents—as presidents—has 
not been of the sort which has made Bishop McConnell 
Bishop McConnell. And without in the least questioning 
the good faith of the men who have pressed this new office 
upon him, or the spirit in which he has accepted it, one can 
hardly avoid conjecturing what effect these coming four 
years in such a position will have upon the man. 

The question carries with it no reflection upon the Fed 
eral council. But the leaders of that organization face at 
all times an exceedingly difficult and precarious situation 
It has taken infinite and intricate negotiation to induce im- 
portant denominations to join the council’s membership. 
Half a dozen or more always sit with one foot over the 
door-sill. There is sca*~-'y a session of the administrative 
committee in which somebody is not warning against a com- 
ing bolt. Between keeping socially conservative denomina- 
tions and theologically conservative denominations in line, 
it is a wonder that past council presidents have spoken out 
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as much as they have. They would be the first to acknowl- 
edge the limitations which the position has imposed upon 
them. 

Will it impose those same limitations on Bishop McCon- 
nell? Not necessarily. There are probably some fearful 
souls in the vicinity of Federal council headquarters wh 
are today asking with as much anxiety, “What will Mc- 
Connell do to the council?” as the rest of us are asking, 
“What will the council do to McConnell?” For Bishop 
McConnell is a man of recognized power. In the course 
of his career he has already surmounted at least two situa- 
tions that are calculated to quench the prophetic fire in any 
man’s heart—a college presidency and a bishopric. He 
may surmount the difficulties inherent in his new office. If 
he does, his presidency of the Federal council will mark 
the coming of a new era in the interrelations of the 
churches of America. But always the pull of the institu- 
tionalists who gravitate toward headquarters will be against 
him. Always he will be within hearing of the voices which 
counsel a present prudence under the specious plea that it 
will make possible a future daring. 

The Christian Century rejoices that Bishop McConnell 
is to be during these next four years the pr-s.dent of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in \merica. It 
hopes that he will find in that office an opportu: ity to do a 
great work for the kingdom of God. But there are, in every 
generation, a few men who incarnate in themselves values 
for that kingdom far larger, far more lasting than are to 
be found in any institution. It is not always expedient that 
one man should die rather than that the peace of the san- 
hedrin should be disturbed. In the life of the American 
church today, Bishop McConnell himself—his mind, his 
voice, his spirit—represents a value far transcending any 
office which he may hold or any organization which he may 
head. God forgive the churches if, in putting him in this 
new position, they have placed a single stultifying restric- 
tion upon his prophetic liberty! 


The Wind 


HE wind’s a rampant ruffian, 
He frightens little things, 
He ruffles up the sparrows 
And tousles robin wings. 


. He chases poor old withered leaves 
With fury down the lane, 
And when he’s tripped them up in piles 
He hurries off again. 


He worries at the houses 
And shakes them till they groan, 
He tugs at roof and doorlatch, 
He makes the chimney moan 


But looking out the window 
To watch him shake the trees 
I saw the moon was unaware 
Of these futilities. 
Resecca Moorweapd LEete. 








Learning to Play Second Fiddle 


By Samuel Guy Inman 


HAVE just had a look at the much discussed “new 
day in missions.” In a hurried trip to Havana I sat 

for a week with the leaders of the evangelical churches, 
who have initiated and are directing the plans for a “Con 
greso Evangelico” which wfll bring together the representa- 
tives of the Spanish-speaking evangelical churches in the 
Caribbean, Mexico, Central America, Columbia and Ven- 
ezuela, for ten days next June at Havana. To this con 
gress of the churches, there have been invited forty “un- 
official observers” from the mission boards of the United 
tates. South 
certain distin 
ig world. The 
language of the congress will be Spanish, the preparatory 
reports, practically all of which are 
Latins, will be published only in Spanish 
the effort 


Fraternal delegates from the churches in 
America and Spain are also invited as are 


guished intellectuals of the Spanish-speaki: 


being prepared by 
The chief pur 
pose of will be for the evangelical church in 
Latin America to discover itself, to feel its own life, in its 


own environment, to discover how in the light of the idio 


syncrasies of the Latin American people, the young church 
can develop its work. Heretofore the 
church has been largely a copy of the 
whose missionaries started it. But at 


Latin American 

Anglo-Saxon church, 

Havana “Latinidad” 

will be the key note of all methods and approaches 
INTERCHANGE OF VISITS 

At the meeting of the organizing committee at Havana 


I “sat in” simply as a specialist—one of those strange be- 
ings, as someone has said, who knows more and more about 
less and less. I was met at the boat by a committee of 
Cubans, and rushed off to the meeting of the organizing 
committee. A group of twenty-five were awaiting me in 
the home “fraternity,” which we were to inaugurate as a 
center of Christian fellowship contributed by the Presby 
terians as a token of fellowship. The first 


made gave.me great confidence as to the outcome 


their motion 
Sines 
the visitor had only five days to be with them, the com 
mittee declared itself in continuous session from that hour 
until he must take the boat. So, with the aid of Cuba’s 
delightful cafe con leche when we grew drowsy, a group 
of us went at the complicated business steadily, with time 
off only for sleep 


Hour by hour the 


grew If go 


vision similar to 


oups 
this one can be gathered in each country, as planned, 
there is no doubt but that Havana will mean a new day for 
Christ and his church in the Spanish-speaking world. Very 
early it became that interchanges of 
visits and the organization of many discussion groups would 
be necessary if the far reaching plans are to be carried 
out. 


evident numerous 


It was accordingly an important decision to have 
the president, Dr. Marcial Dorado, Caribbean agent for 
the American Bible society, and the vice-president, Rev. L. 
Alonso, editor of the Cuban Methodist Journal, visit Mexico 


and other countries within the next few weeks in order 
to call a meeting of the organizing committee, which will 
include a representative 


next March. 


from each country, in Havana 
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The whole program of the congress was revised in the 
light of suggestions from other countries that lay before 
the meeting, and it was decided to concentrate on four 
major problems. If, in translating these into English, the 
phraseology seems a littlke awkward or cloudy we should 
remember that the North American is here only suffering 
what our Latin American friends have had to suffer for 


many decades with literal translation from English. 
SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


The first and major topic 


pic is “Evangelical Solidarity.” 
Under this head four sub-topics are included. The first 
is the Latin American evangelical church confronting its 
environment and getting together to perform its task. 
(Solidarizandose connotes in Spanish many things re- 
lated to uniting for action for which there is no equivalent 
in English). The second study under “Solidarity” may be 


translated “Nationalism and Self-Support.” The third is 


“Methods of Evangelization among Latin Peoples.” The 
last is the problem of the aborigines. 
The second major problem is “Education,” with sub- 


divisions concerning the Christian school, its place and pro- 


eram in Latin American life; religious education, using 


the technical phrase as employed in the United States; 


ministerial culture, which includes not only preparation of 
ministers, but their 


and rela- 


tionships, and finally what we might call in this country 


continued intellectual life 
“The Youth Movement.” 

The third major topic is “Social Action,” which includes 
but is more ample than our old friend, “social service.” Un- 
der this head is to be treated the attitude of the church 
toward the community, industrial and rural problems, 
medical work and the feminist movement. 

The last of these principal topics is “Literature.” 

These topics are not to be treated beforehand, or at 
Havana, by a few “leaders” who prepare commission re- 
ports and findings for the ordinary delegates to comment 
on briefly and approve. The Latins preparing for this con- 
gress have had enough of this and, as one expressed it re- 
cently, desire directions “neither from the Tiber nor Fifth 
avenue.” They go further and ask for a democratic dis- 
cussion of these questions by local churches in all Latin 
\merican countries, followed by consideration by national 
groups, who shall in turn present their conclusions in un- 
hurried ten-day discussions in sectional meetings at the 
congress itself. 

THE 


PROCESS OF LATINIZATION 


The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America will 
undertake to furnish a collection of important books for 
various centers and for the authors of special studies, which 
will stimulate clear and inclusive thinking on the selected 
topics. As little material written in English and as few 
translations from English, and as much written by Latins 
as possible will be used. By searching over the Spanish- 
speaking’ world, the committee is finding a surprising 


amount of 


stimulating literature in their own _ lan- 
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guage for Latin American evangelicals. This attention to 
real Spanish literature may be one of the best results of 
the whole effort for Havana. Heretofore Latin American 
evangelicals have been fed largely Anglo-Saxon literature, 


Fost}, 
lil 


either in English or translation, and it is paint vident 


in their preaching and teaching. 


LATIN AND ANGLO-SAXON DIFFERENCES 


An experience on the train emphasized to me the great 
need of latinizing the presentation of the gospel, if it is to 
reach Latin [ reading 
“Grandes Antores Americanos” by Blanco Fombona. It 


America. I spent most of a day 


is a charming en lil 
Andres Bello of Venezuela and Chile, Sarmiento of Argen 
tina, Montalvo of Ecuador, Ricardo Palma of Peru and 
De Hostos of all 


. as Ra! 
picture of the greatness of these men that with difficulty 


sS 


account of a few of the great 1 


America, which gives so compelling a 


I refrained from standing up and giving a cheer before m) 


| 
h 


fellow passengers for a people who could produce such 
remarkable men. Fombona’s words run on like a beautiful 
brook—long, graceful sentences that sing like poctry 

After a whole day under its spell ! laid this book down 
in the evening and somewhat mechanically picked up a 
Spanish translation of “The Message” of the Jerusalem 
conference. After I had read over a few sentences, I went 
back to the beginning to try again. Something was the 
matter! Again I re-read, with the same shock. I rubbed 
my eyes; what could it be? Then it came over me that | 
had been transferred to a different world. It was the sam« 
language I had been reading, but it was the short, sharp, 
staccato note of the Anglo-Saxon, not the long gliding 
note of the Latin American! At Jerusalem I had partici 
pated in the adoption of that “Message,” believing it on 
of the greatest Christian utterances of all times. In New 
York I had participated in its translation, believing it would 
be a great blessing to Latin America. And I still believ« 
both. 
greatest of our Anglo-Saxon productions must be from 


3ut I now saw as never before how foreign the 


the Latin mind. 
BOLIVAR SUPPLANTS WASHINGTON 


For more than twenty years I have been living with 
Latin people, and Latin literature. From peon to president, 
I have talked with them, played with them and prayed 
with them, from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn 
they had dedicated articles to 
But 
I know how far I am from thinking and feeling as a Latin. 


accustomed graciousness, 
me as an “Anglo-Saxon with a Latin soul.” well do 
“To reform a man, you must begin with his grandmother,” 
says Emerson. Even the form of the Spanish spoken by 
the oldest of the missionaries, to say nothing of the con- 
tent, betrays its Anglo-Saxon influence. More than that, 
Latins trained by Anglo-Saxons also betray it. “I need 
only a few words with one of my countrymen who has 
become a Protestant minister, to have the fact revealed to 
me by his use of Anglicisms,” intellectuals have often told 
me. Not only does one find, as a usual thing, the same 
order of service in an evangelical church in Buenos Aires, 
Mexico or Lima as in New York, but if the preacher quotes 
writers they are more likely to be English than Spanish. 
Just as formerly the pictures of Washington and Lincoln 
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were much more likely to adorn the walls of a Latin 
\merican evangelical school than those of Bolivar, Hidalgo 
or Sarmiento. 

So it is not going to be easy even for the Latin Ameri- 
themselves to “ Havana. 
Trained by foreign missionaries, their work directed by 
foreign boards, their reading often in “foreign” Spanish, 


cans Latinize” the program at 


evangelical leaders in these lands sometimes become so im- 
bued with forms and denominational peculiarities imported 
from Anglo-Saxon lands that they unconsciously defend 
these in the name of nationalism and violently oppose 
methods which, having nothing to do with the content of 
the gospel message, only endeavor to adapt them to racial 
idiosyncrasies. This will be the great value of having at 
Havana a few leading Latins who, while sympathetic with 
Protestantism, have not come wholly into its circles and 
hecome completely submerged in its thought. 


ATTITUDE OF MISSON BOARDS 


Will the Anglo-Saxon element, so long dominant, be 
willing to attend and encourage, but keep hands off the 
helm, when the boat seems to rock? I think they will. Cer- 
tainly the board secretaries in the Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America are showing not only theit willing- 
ness but their anxiety that this shall be a Latin congress, 
with Spanish as the language. And what is harder still, 
recognizing that while the younger churches have the spirit 
they do not have sufficient funds to finance an international 
gathering, other boards are aiding in financing the gather- 
ing. 

Yes, I have thoroughly enjoyed this Havana experience. 
When I bade goodbye to the six Cuban Christians who 
came to the boat to see me off, I thanked God and took 
courage. With all the experience of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America in organizing conferences, 
we could probably do the job a good deal quicker and, 
mechanically, a good deal better than this less experienced 
group. But the most important thing after all is not to have 
a perfectly running machine, but to have a true expression 
of the mind, the heart and the ability of the Latin American 
churches as they face the terrible needs of their pebple. 


Descent 


Ts IX be the seed of Abraham!” they cried, 
So unaware they were that by the claim 

They did but spread abroad the more their shame, 

Boasting a covenant ‘twere well to hide; 

Against his great humility, their pride ; 

Against the courage which gave him his fame, 

Their cowardice; against the holy flame 

Of his believing, all that they denied. 


Shall the drab day recall the perfect morn? 
Or the morass the swirling mountain stream? 
The withered harvest vaunt the springtime corn? 
Decadent grandeur mumble manhood’s dream? 
Who goes not farther than the fathers went 
With kind obscurity were well content. 
Ropert WHITAKER. 








Has the Church College a Futurer 


By Miron A. Morrill 


YHAT will be the future of the small denominational 
college? Now that the University of Wisconsin 
enters upon the second year of its widely heralded 

“experimental” college, and Harvard university announces 
its intention to build a three million dollar set of “col- 
leges” within the university organization, what will become 
of the small college as that particular institution in the 
American educational scheme which has always prided 
itself upon the intimacy of its contacts between mature 
scholars and their apprentices? Already ground between 
the universities with their professional schools above and 
the municipal or state-controlled junior colleges below, is 
the small denominational institution now to be crowded out 
of one of its few remaining provinces by the universities 

This tendency within several of the great institutions of 
higher education — Wisconsin, Michigan, Harvard — may 
perhaps reveal yet another developing phase of the struggle 
for existence upon which many a small college has entered. 
lor while there never was a small liberal arts college that 
did not pride itself upon giving “a good education,” the 
points of excellence upon which this institution as a type 
has based its appeal for support and its claim to considera- 
tion in the esteem of fathers and mothers have been the in- 
fluence of religion upon the mind and character of the 
undergraduate, the social results of many and varied op- 
portunities for self-expression within a small group, and 
the intimacy of personal contacts 


STRUGGLING FOR EXISTENCE 


Upon these very principles Harvard and Wisconsin 
establish their novel departures in university administra- 
tion. The University of Minnesota recently cooperated in 
calling together a great council of all professional religious 
workers in the state. The University of Iowa encourages 
the development of a school of religion on its campus. 
Foundations under church auspices, offering courses in 
biblical studies, now surround many once-declared “god 
less” institutions. One by one, the characteristics disap 
pear which distinguished between institutions of the uni 
versity type and the small colleges. 

When Alexander Meicklejohn and Glenn Frank estab- 
lished their innovation at the University of Wiscorisin they 
admitted as freshmen only ene hundred and twenty men, 
assigned them to eleven teachers, and housed both teachers 
and taught in a single dormitory. The conference room 
with its close personal contact largely replaced the old 
classroom. At the end of the first year, these freshmen were 
enthusiastic enough to publish a book about their common 
venture. Now President Lowell, of Harvard, announces 
the anonymous gift of three million dollars to build and 
endow a group of dormitories, dining halls, and common 
rooms for two or three hundred students within Harvard 
college. His purposes are indicated by his own words: “For 


a generation there has been much discussion of the policy 


of breaking up our large colleges into smaller social units 
in order to secure at the same time the advantages of the 
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large and small institutions. . . . The method of approach 
has seemed to lie in the creation of a residential group or 
house of students capable of strong scholarly interest and 
achievement associated with members of the instructing 
staff, including their tutors, and if possible with research 


fellows in different lines of work.” 
THE CLAREMONT EXPERIMENT 


In Claremont, California, though the plan is a little dif- 
ferent the general aim is very similar. There small colleges 
are being combined into a single university, but under con- 
ditions which insure that the entity of the small colleges shall 
be maintained. Pomona and Scripps are the colleges that 
have been so incorporated in the larger educational corpora- 
tion that, while each retains its identity and a degree of in- 
dependent administration, together they enjoy common 
facilities and direction. 

Thus do the universities approach the problem of in- 
dividual contacts and the enthusiasms they beget in the pur- 
suit of learning and character. In a sense, these develop- 
ments are a vindication of the ideal which, for generations, 
the small college has held before it. While they justify 
the ideal, however, the universities also appropriate it. 
Meanwhile many a small college wonders whether it can 
keep its head above water for many more years. 

When it thus appropriates the small college ideal the 
university does an admirably thorough job. Through its 
personnel bureaus and the psychological and psychiatric 
talent at its command, it offers counsel and guidance to in- 
dividuals which all but the most foresighted small colleges 
can but envy. 


ANTIOCH’S WARNING 


What, then, is the future of the small denominational 
college? “The American college is not secure. It has 
a manifest destiny which is but dimly perceived and halt- 
ingly pursued,” asserts the Bulletin of Antioch college. 
Especially is the small denominational college not secure. 
If it has a manifest destiny, what is it? 

The college must have an educational reason for being. 
It seems reasonably clear that the church college is not 
called to produce specialists in medicine, or agronomy, or 
any other branch of experimental science. In laboratory 
facilities and scientific talent it cannot hope to compete. 
The college might, rather, teach the philosophy of the 
sciences with enough experimental work to give its students 
a conception of just what the scientist is driving at. 

It need not worry about size. If the University of Wis- 
consin can afford to deal patiently and individually with 
one hundred twenty freshmen, so can the small college. 
Much of the present mechanism of classes, recitations, and 
petty quizzes can be dispensed with. There can be a cer- 
tain weeding out of the unfit, once the bugbear of numbers 
is gotten rid of. Mere carelessness and indifference may 
then be grounds for the dismissal of students, rather than 
the overt breaches of the conventionalities which today 
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seem the best understood type of character weakness. The 
college will exist for young people who really want to know 
something; it will no longer be “collegiate.” 


THE INTERPRETATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Christian college does seem to have a definite call to 
lead its students into the interpretative branches of knowl- 
edge, into literature, art, the drama, philosophy, and the 
social sciences. Its teachers will be primarily teachers. They 
will believe thoroughly in the type of institution they serve 
and will not teach with a weather eye open to the larger 
salaries obtainable at the state university. 

From farmers, small business men, sacrificing clergymen, 
widows, and those about to enter upon their heavenly re- 
ward, the average small college has painfully, slowly built 
up its endowment. As they gave, these humble folk be- 
lieved that their money would promote the cause of Christ. 
Not a college executive, not a teacher, scarcely the newest 
freshman plans deliberately to disappoint them. But it is 
safe to say that the cause of Christ during the remainder of 
the twentieth century will be promoted by these colleges in 
ways as yet dimly perceived. 

The prosaic chapel preacher cannot hope for continued 
audience—the radio is giving the death blow to bad preach- 
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ing. The daily chapel service, perfunctorily gone through 
with, probably will disappear from the college campus. 
Real worship may take its place, worship supported from 
the college budget by about half the amount which the col- 
lege now spends for, say, publicity. Some type of Chris- 
tian expression will be found to take the place of the Chris- 
tian associations which—at least in the mid-west—seem as 
dead as the proverbial door nail. 
association under a new form—since the leaders of that 
movement address themselves to their problem with com- 
mendable intelligence—a form which has in it more of 
reality. 

Not only must the college have an educational reason for 
being, then, but it must live up to its Christian calling 

Like the church itself, the college must come to grips 
with modern American 
bring order into the chaos and confusion of the modern 
mind. The tempo of our lives is steadily accelerated. We 


Perhaps it will be the 


civilization. It must somehow 


confuse truth and propaganda. In many of the vital con- 
cerns of life we depend no longer directly and implicitly 
upon God, but upon the scientist who has worked marvels 
on the plane where we live. Yet the church college, if it 
will enter fearlessly into its opportunity, may retain its 
leadership over the restless spirit of modern youth. 


Canon Streeter’s View of God 


By John Clarence Petrie 


OT LONG AGO the dean of a school of religion 

in one of our largest universities asked me for the 

name of the one book that would best serve as a 
text for the presentation of the fundamentals of religion to 
modern students. Without an instant’s hesitation I recom- 
mended “Reality,” by Burnett Hillman Streeter, canon of 
Hereford cathedral, England, fellow of Queen's college, 
Oxford. Dr. Streeter’s book may not be in the best pos- 
sible form for the use of college students, but to date it is 
the only readable work I have found whose reasoning 
accounts for the points of view encountered by present-day 
students, points of view usually so damaging to a strong 
and abiding faith in God and his universe. But for think- 
ing adults who since their college days have come upon this 
upsetting new knowledge, “Reality” is admirable. 

Streeter, as the religious world knows, is an Anglican 
modernist with emotional leanings in the Anglo-catholic 
direction, one of the best cf present day scholars of the 
New Testament in England, and an excellent student in 
the field of philosophy. As editor of a series of books 
produced by the Cumnor group—Lily Dougal, Cyril Emmet, 
Clutton Brock, J. Arthur Hadfield, and Streeter himself 
made up the original company—his name became familiar 
to those who desired to see Christianity in its dogmatic 
expression brought up to date with the best in science and 
philosophy. After the death of three of the Cumnor 
group, all within a very short time, Streeter turned from 
the business of editing symposia to the composition of a 


book all his own in the field of theological reconstruction. 
This is “Reality, a New Correlation of Science and Re- 
ligion,” and it sums up the best in the writer’s thought. 


I. 


After the manner of the scholastics who built their 


theology on a basis of philosophy, the first branch being a 
course in logic and the theory of knowledge, Streeter very 
early in his book confronts the revolution in the theory of 
scientific knowledge. In a magnificent opening chapter on 
“Materialism” he pays reverence to the scientific attempts to 
explain everything in terms of mechanism. 


All questions, it was proclaimed, were reducible in the last 


resort to problems of molecular physics. Assume—it is a big 


assumption—certain properties as somehow self-existent in the 
atom, and some great initial “push,” and everything else would 
automatically evolve, as a necessary consequence rigidly deter 
mined by the structure of matter and the original direction of 
primal energy. 

the ineluctable conclusion, 
that thought, feeling, will, can initiate nothing, change nothing, 


There follows by inexorable logi 


do nothing. Consciousness is only an “epiphenomenon,” a 
functionless shadow cast by automatic changes in that mate 
rial process which is the sole reality 

What follows? The death of science itself. If this so- 

called “epiphenomenon”—consciousness—cannot both think 

and know, then science, which is the product of human 
thinking and knowing, is an_ illusion. 


Streeter. 


Se re one for 
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Later he takes up the determinism implied in any theory 
which claims to explain all that is in terms of scientific 
law, and which today is being taken for granted by certain 
schools of psychology. If we are determined in all we do 
there can be no valid S¢ ience, for our scie! tific conclusions 
instead of being convictions arrived at from evidence are 
merely the expressions of automata which must infallibly 
think whatever their mentgl constitutions oblige them to 
think, an illustration of 


Streeter’s argument, would be decided favorably by evolu 


Thus the theory of evolution, for 


tionists automatically, just as it would be decided negatively 
hy anti-evolutionists automatically. Mechanism « register 
reading, but only free minds can interpret and pass judg 
ments 

Furthermore, the old conception of material mechanism 
falls on closer examination for another reason Che term 


mechanism applied to man or the universe is a metaphor 


In this there is nothing wrong since we must all think in 
metaphors. But the question is, What metaphor? Mechan 
sm 1s an abstraction from the concrete term, machine if 


we think of the universe as a machine, to be logical there 
must be some one to design the machine, start, 


universe as a sel{-creati ] 


vuide it. To consider the ng, 
self-guiding machine ts to think in terms of a 


Which 


anthropo 


starting, 
metaphor which has no valid counterpart in reality 


metaphor for reality is the more logical, the 
morphism which conceives of it as a person, or the 


mechanico-anthropomorphism which conceives of it in terms 


not of a man but of a creation of mat ind then has to 
violate the metaphor anyhow? 
THE ELECTRON «A 
\gain, the idea of matter has changed. N mger are 
atoms solid bullets but small universé composed of 


so that whereas once man 


that he 


electrons, felt in dealing with 


matter was dealing with the concrete and real as 
posed to the unreality of the itual is now seen that 

atter in its essence is no more “real” than energy \nd 
one naturally asks, What is spirit but energy—that 1s, acti 


ity without material solidity? 1 


\ urthermo e. 
physics takes the electron for granted, we find t 


ilthough 
it is not 


substance 


seen under a microscope but, in the words of 
Bertrand Russell, is “like the soul” a logical fiction lo 
which Dr. Streeter remarks, “I should not myself have 
lared to speak so disrespectfully of an electron. But if I 


were to accept the conclusion that electrons, protons, 


uld venture 


and the soul are all three ‘logical fictions,’ I shi 


to suggest that the reality to which the fiction ‘soul’ cor 


responds, stands for an element in reality which 
theories about electrons and protons.” 


\gain, what is energy? We cannot conceive of it exct 


pt in 
misleading analogical terms as something that “pushes”—a 


clear bit of anthropomorphism. when 


Furthermore, one 
speaks of force “‘pushing’” matter so that motion is the 
result, the figure is still more anthropomorphic. Energy is 
not “push,” matter is not 


bullets called atoms which can 


be shoved, and finally we cannot speak any longer of 
“cause.” 


We have 


causes B. 


Cause and effect are now recognized as inferences 
A and we see B follow it. We conclude that A 
Actually what we have is antecedent and conse- 


quent, cause being an inference. 
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his is the death blow to the old mechanistic materialism. 
Matter, so far as we know, is as spiritual as thought, thought 
as material as matter. The truths of science are not directly 
observable but are only inferences. We work in science as 


we have always worked in theology—the visible things of 
creation bearing witness to the invisible; the creation bear- 


ing witness to the Creator. 
II. 


Streeter’s second contribution is to limit strictly the field 


of science to that of quantitative measurement. More cor- 


ectly speaking o observe the limitations of science 


g, it t 


18 
which are being placed upon it by scientists themselves. In 
\merica this point of view was popularized to some extent 
in Mr. C. E. Ayres’s pungent “Science the False Messiah,” 
which deserved a far more extensive appreciation than it 
received. The advance in science in the past century Mr. 
\yres showed to be the result of the improvement of 
machine technology 


which can measure what the human 


eye cannot. But measure! Science cannot appraise what it 


measures. It knows neither good nor bad, neither beautiful 


nor ugly, neither why nor wherefore. Why does the apple 
lrop? “Gravitation”—a word that explains nothing in the 
iltimate sense, for we have no explanation for gravitation. 

Science, says Dr. Streeter, can “explain” in this limited 
ense all that can be classified, analyzed, 


and indicated 


is a particular instance of a general law. But if there is 
anything under observation which escapes the net of these 
three methods, then we have what science is incapable of 
explaining. Life in its simplest form escapes the net. In 
ts highest form, that of human personality, science fails in 
all three respects. When science deals with what religion 
calls the human soul, it deals with that which it has no possi- 
ble means of detecting. , 

Unless then we are to be completely in the dark about 
reality except in its quantitative aspects, science must be 
supplemented by other agencies of truth finding. Such we 
have in art, as for example Turner's “Venice at Sunset,” or 


in religion, for example the story of the life and death 
of Christ \rt can suggest aspects of reality which science 
cannot state, because art can catch an inner spirit that com- 
tely escapes the hard Re- 


which is expressed- outwardly in creeds, myths, 


and cold analysis of science. 


symbols, is judged not by these externals but by the inner 
spirit they embody ; “the personality of the religious man is 
the onl 


y real expression of religion.” Like art, then, re 


ligion deals in an external expression of an inner spirit; 


but like science it also deals. with the universal truth, its 
highest assertion being “that quality is an integral element 
in ultimate reality.” “Religion, in a word, claims to be 


knowledge of truth; but the truth about which it claims to 


be informed is primarily the quality of reality.” 
II. 

g laid the 

theory of knowledge in keeping with what we have learned 

of the true nature of scientific knowledge—that is, that 

science gives at best only a diagram of reality in its quantita- 

tive aspect 


Streeter, having foundation for theology in a 


goes on to his argument for conceiving of 


reality in terms of personality, that is, God. His chapter 


on this is named “The Life Force, the Absolute, or God.” 
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Bergson’s élan vital is taken up first, a concept of reality 
as a purblind force struggling to preserve itself, but a force 
unlike that of mechanical materialism because it is alive. 
This in the minds of many today—witness Bernard Shaw’s 
“Man and Superman” and “Back to Methusaleh”—provides 
the necessary half-way house between crass mechanism and 
the anthropomorphism of theism. Streeter points out the 
root weakness in this theory as essentially that of the older 
materialism, that it tries to explain reality by its lowest 
manifestation. It has thrown over the mechanistic simplifi- 
cation which reduced all to mechanism for one which accepts 
life, but life at its lowest, life lower even than its expres- 
sion in the amoeba. Life, Streeter maintains, in its so-called 
simpler stages is really life at its least intensity, whereas 
to get a true picture of it we should observe it in its most 
intense form. The acorn contains the potentiality of the 
oak, but no one unacquainted with an oak can possibly get 
an adequate notion of that potentiality. The 
between a hen’s egg and an eagle’s lies not in the outward 


difference 


appearances only but in the differences between a hen and 
an eagle. 
conception of the life force. 


Until we have studied man we have no adequate 
Unless we can find intelli- 
gence in the life force we cannot explain man 


OBJECTIONS TO IDEALISM 


Streeter considers the ancient arguments of the school of 
philosophical idealism, particularly respecting the validity 
of its argument for a mind as the reality behind phenomena. 
In his opinion, the reasoning of these philosophers still holds 
good in spite of much long controversy—namely, that from 
a system intelligible to thought it is impossible to escape 
reaching other than an intelligent author. His main objec- 
tions to considering the philosophical absolute as an adequate 
First, the 
tention that nothing positive can be asserted of God is 
based on the misconception that when we use words to 


idealist con 


expression of reality are three. 


describe God we mean them in the same sense that they 
“It is absurd to 
say, I must not ascribe power to God because his power is 


have when used in ordinary mundane life. 


not of a kind and quality that operates by means of biceps 
or rhetoric.” 

Second, Streeter takes exception to the contention that 
God is unchangeable, held when men thought of intelligence 
in the days before psychology had shown that actually in- 
telligence never functions apart from will and desire. Thus 
the perfection of God separated him from the world’s pain 
as mere passive onlooker. Streeter thinks a conception of 
God more in keeping with present-day psychology would 
regard God not as a perfect work of art but as the per- 
fect artist, always experiencing, always creating, “My Fa- 
ther worketh till now, and I work.” Third, although the old 
idea of eternity which reduced all time in the mind of God 
to a present without past or future answered many prob- 
lems, it was after all a verbal definition of eternity. It 
served so long as men conceived of God in terms of pure 
intellect but ceases to attract when we once come to think 
of reality in terms of life. 

Having thus disposed of the life force and the absolute, 
Streeter turns to the last of the three possibilities, that of a 
personal God. For a century and more there has been a 
reaction against the anthropomorphic deism of popular 
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Christianity, causing the use of impersonal terms such as the 
Supreme Being. Yet this reaction may have gone too far. 
“The category of personality is not only religiously the most 
inspiring we can apply to the Power behind the universe, it 
is also intellectually the least inadequate. In olden days a 
crude anthropomorphism was a danger to be feared; in our 
age what the philosopher wants is courage to advance fur- 
ther, and to advance more confidently, toward what, 
abandoning all shamefacedness, I will call the Higher 
\nthropomorphism.” 


IV. 


Going back to the argument against the sufficiicy of 
science to explain all because it cannot account for indi- 
viduality, thought, sense of value, Streeter says they are the 
elements “which will supply a key to the understanding of 
the whole. It is not merely legitimate to bring these things 
in; it is illegitimate to leave them out.” 
gate the material universe by the methods of pure science, 
but he must also make a “carefully controlled inference as 
to the nature and quality of that indwelling creative life 
which is partially expressed in all living organisms. 


One must investi- 


In man 
form; and 
this is also a form of which we have direct knowledge in 


that life finds expression in an intenser 


our own inner experience.” 

That such interpretation is necessarily personification he 
tells us is not only legitimate but unavoidable. I cannot 
even interpret the life of a dog without resorting to per 
When I treat 
an animal as though it were a person | use the term with a 


sonification, whether I recognize it or not. 
minus ;.when I ascribe personality to the Universal life, “it 
is with a large plus.” Furthermore, if reality is life, and 
life more vital thar our own, “we must ascribe to it that 
element in personality which makes it a focus of synthetic 
activity, originative, directive, coordinative—closely knit, 
highly fully 
eternally creative Unity.” Thus it would be more correct to 


centralized, self-consistent, self-conscious, 


1efer to the deity as Jehovah or Allah than as the absolute. 


GOD IN THE IMAGE OF JESUS 


If we must personify let us beware of a great danger. 
God in the image of wicked men will produce evil results. 
Tantum potuit Of 
has not religion been made the cloak! 


religio suadere malorum. what evil 
Christianity marks 
the beginning of a better period in world history because 
it conceived of God in the image of Jesus. “Historic 
Christianity has never quite risen to this conception. 
Hitherto it has always compromised; its teachers have 
lacked the insight or the courage to reject out and out cer- 
tain elements in the conception of God derived from earlier 
beliefs.” 

To those who would say that the word person loses all 
meaning when applied to the infinite, Streeter insists that, 
human 


intellectually speaking, no concept derived from 


experience can be other than analogical. Intellectually, any 
language about God is symbolical. But “life is a thing we 
know, not by the ‘pure reason,’ but from direct inner ex- 
perience ; and this knowledge though imperfect is not sym- 
bolic; for that which knows is homogeneous with that which 


is known. And what we so know about life is its qualitative 
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character” and “the qualitative knowledge we have of life 
in its richest form (i. e., in personality) is up to a point 
knowlecve of reality.” Christianity asserts that where 
Christ Jesus is concerned the qualification “ 
is not needed 


phil ysophy. 


up to a point” 
God in Christ is not the Veiled Being of 


Streeter says he has developed in his thinking away from 
philosophic idealism to the higher anthropomorphism only 
to come suddenly to the Tealization that “of all the great 
religious teachers of the world Christ is the most un- 
shamedly anthropomorphic.” “His anthropomorphism is 
He told men to speak and think 
Many before him had applied that name 
to God ; Christ alone would have men use no other, to think 


spiritual—thorough-going. 
of God as Father. 


out fully all its implications, and to apply them to every 
circumstance of life.” 


V. 


In this sketch | have deliberately omitted the steps in 
Streeter’s Christological thinking which he considers neces- 
sary to complete theism. Without the cross the problem of 
evil remains a stumbling block to the whole rationale of 
theological thinking. The particular value of his work, as 
far as I have tried to indicate its main lines, is that it at 
least makes theism the more reasonable of all the possible 
Without a 


church 


such as the 
or such as the 


hypotheses. definite revelation 


Catholic claims to have, older 


Protestantism claimed to find in the Bible, it might be 
argued that the whole lacks the necessary compulsion out of 
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which religion is built. This is a serious objection except 
for one point. Do we any longer want the kind of compul- 
sion that placed faith practically on a par with intellectual 
assent? The mind confronted by a demonstration can do 
no more than agree. But the whole man, who is more than 
mind, must be called into action to make the religious 
response when religion is merely a probability rather than 
a certitude. Desire and will as well as intellect must play 
their part if when face to face with religion and its claims 
to morality and sacrificial living on the one hand and irre- 
ligion with its possibilities of complete self-seeking on the 
other we make our choice in favor of religion. Have not 
many lost their faith in these days because the promises 
of the older theology could not be fulfilled? It claimed 
more than it had a right to claim. It claimed what amounted 
almost to demonstration. When education showed that 
religion is not geometrically demonstrable all too many 
of us found ourselves without a rational basis for faith and 
were unable to reconstruct one. 

“The devils believe and tremble.” Such a faith will not 
be of moral use even if it is accepted. Perhaps we are to 
be congratulated that such faith will not go in educated 
circles today. We need not be convinced against our wills. 
Dr. Streeter has furnished enough material for the thinking 
man to find a rational probability for belief in God and the 
moral order. Before he can have religion he must himself 
make the choice as to which of the hypotheses he is willing 
to adopt as his way of life—the way of religion or the way 
of irreligion. 


The Greater Sin — - 


By Edward Shillito 


JHEN MOSES, the prophet of the Most High, at 
the bidding of the Lord of ‘the world sought to 
know his sins, he thought of one after another ; 

but each in its turn was declared to be the child of another 
and greater sin. Then at last Moses cried, “Lord, Lord, 
what is this greater sin?” 

“Then God said: ‘Thou hast doubted me; I forgive thee. 
Thou hast doubted thyself; I forgive thee 
doubted Israel, thou hast doubted mankind, wherefore thou 
shalt not enter into this land of my promise.’ ”’ 

This from M. Edmond Fleg’s “Life of Moses,” like so 
many wotds in that noble book sets the conscience tingling. 
lt is not a word for those who are outside the life of re- 
It is rather for those who are within the ranks of 
God 
that has been their greater sin. They have 


ligion 
the earnest and accepted servants of They have 
doubted Israel ; 
not believed in mankind; therefore they have not entered 
into the promised land. 

There were moments in their lives, when they doubted 
God, but in the main they believed in him; they took his 
side. They spoke in his name, and did not desert his cause. 
There were hours in which they lost their confidence in 


their calling, and sought discharge, but in vain; that was 


But thou hast 


only a mood, their constant purpose was to obey the 
heavenly vision. They did not doubt God; they did not 
doubt their own calling; they only doubted Israel; but for 
that sin they received judgment. As they doubted, so it 
was done unto them. 

It is the besetting sin of the religious man to despair of 
mankind ; but it is so little recognized as a sin, that many 
are proud of it. 


ACCORDING TO YOUR DOUBT 


They go forth to preach good news of God; they are 
faithful to their calling as evangelists, but all the time they 
say in their hearts that those who hear will not receive the 
word. They preach the doctrine of a new birth, but with no 
belief that anyone will be born again. They are the bearers 
of a divine promise, but they are sure that human nature 
does not change, and the divine promise will not be ful- 
filled. They pray “Thy kingdom come” while all the time 
they say in their hearts, “The kingdom cannot come.” They 
are willing and longing to enter the promised land, but 
they are sure that the others, all save a few, do not will to 
enter it; and because they doubt Israel they are shut out 
themselves from that good land, because its broad spaces 
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cannot be narrowed into a private enclosure for the few. 
What is the underlying sin? Let the words of M. Fleg 
once more be heard; this is the message which God gave 
to Moses: “Israel is laden with defilements; but whence 
comest thou if it be not from Israel? . . . Men are cow- 
ardly, perverse, envious, lustful, lying, thieving, murderous 
and blasphemirig; but what art thou if not a man? What 
thou hast comprehended of me wherefore should not the 


> 


others one day comprehend it also 
TAKING TO THE BOATS 


This is the sin of doubting Israel—that a man should 
set himself apart from his fellows; that he should think 
of himself as separate from them because of his spiritual 
capacity; that he should stand on the godward side, and 
look down upon his brethren on the human plane, men 
like himself, with despair! It is the sin of those who take 
te the boats and leave the ship. It is sin because it is un- 
belief in God, whose chosen dwelling-place is not in the 
heavens above, or on the earth beneath, but in the heart 
of man. To doubt Israel is to doubt the Maker of Israel, 
who has loved it with an everlasting love. To doubt the 
church of Christ is to doubt the bride of Christ, who shall 
yet be presented to him without spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. To doubt mankind is to despair of the cross, 
on which the Lord Christ died to draw all men unto him. It 
is a spurious spirituality which sets a man apart from men. 
It is blindness to his own character. He who despises man- 
kind does not know himself. 

So far as this sin prevails, it means that the man who 
thinks he has outgrown man is lower than man. He con- 
trasts the poor, tempted, struggling sons of men with him- 
self ; he belongs to another race; he is under another rule. 
Yet in so far as he despairs of men, he is not above but be- 
low them. In so far as he separates himself from them, he 
stands outside the divine purpose which has no other end 
on this plane than to bring many sons to glory. If there is 
such a land of glory and fulfilment in this life, he only 
can reach it who is one with man, and shares the human 
lot. To be pardoned, he must be pardoned as a man, one 
in his sins with the others. If he is to be saved, it is as a 
man with other men. “He is only saved in a saved race.” 

It would be easy to show from the story of the saints, 
how this faith in mankind shone brightly in them. They 
had their doubts; but they were momentary. St. Paul as 
the years confirmed for him the sure word of Christ came 
to see all things summed up in Christ, and God all in all. 
How that greatheart loved the word all! 


TESTING CONVERSION 


Why did the early followers of St. Francis restore hope 
and joy to men, wherever they came? Surely it was be- 
cause of their intimate and daily fellowship with Christ, 
and because of their trustful and loving fellowship with 
man ; because they walked humbly with Christ, they walked 
trustfully with men. Or may we think of St. Francis 
Xavier, and his bold and almost reckless ways of seeking 
the company of men—of sinful and dissolute men as well 
as of men from other races. He believed that men were like 
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himself ; and the God who could save him could save them. 

It is almost a test of true conversion, whether or not it 
means a turn away from man, or towards man. 

What was it that led the first preachers of the evan- 
gelical revival to go to the miners of the West country, or 
to the Negroes in the West Indies, or to Newgate? It 
was first of all their faith in their Redeemer, but with that 
there went a confidence that men whatever their sins might 
be, could and would respond to the gospel. Refined and 
fastidious scholars did not shrink from the ignorant masses ; 
they were not masses to them. And because they believed, 
they entered into a land of promise. A passion for souls 
is an idle emotion without a faith in souls 
mine,” saith the Lord. 

“What hast thou that thou didst not first receive?” This 
is the question which every religious teacher and every 
spiritual man should ask when he thinks of mankind. He is 
what he is by the grace of God. Then it follows that what 
he is others may be. The grace that is sufficient to save 
St. Paul has already saved the chief of sinners; 
of the task is easier. 

It is fatally easy for Christian men to despise the aver- 
age man, and to join in railing against human society. The 
pharisee dies hard. He lives still servants of 
God are thinking of their own superiority to others ; where- 
ever they doubt the possibility that humanity will ever win 
through to some better order; wherever they lose their 
faith in the common man. Inasmuch as they do not find 
Christ in these common, everyday, weak, earthbound men, 
who are like themselves, they do not find him at all. 


“All souls are 


the rest 


wherever 


THE DEFEATISM OF DOUBT 


But they will say, “Did we not tell you so?” They are 
certainly proved correct. So many do not listen. But how 
far are they responsible for this? If they preach the gospel 
without any hope that it will be received, can they be sur- 
prised that it is not received? If they treat human society 
as a scene in which the Christian gospel can do no more 
than first-aid work here and there, how can they expect 
that there will be released in that scene all the energies of 
the divine Spirit? 

It may be that the Lord of the world will forgive us all 
but our despair of Israel. He may be discovering that the 
men to whom he has given his secret are taking too much 
upon themselves. He meant them to lead a procession; 
they have come in by themselves without the others. 

That is a fine piece of declamation by Mr. Vachel Lind- 
say, “General William Booth Enters Heaven.” 
the general at the head of legions of the poor, despised 
folk, rank on rank, while the big-voiced lasses sang: 
you washed in the blood of the Lamb ?” 


It shows 


“Are 


Booth led boldly, and he looked that chief, 

Eagle countenance in sharp relief, 

Beard a-flying, air of high command 

Unabated in that holy land. 

Jesus came from out the court-house door, 
Stretched his hands above the passing poor. 
Booth saw not but led his queer ones there 
Round and round the mighty court-house square. 
Yet in an instant all that blear review 
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Marched on spotless, clad in raiment new, 
The lame were straightened, withered limbs uncurled 
And blind eyes opened on a new sweet world. 


Or if another witness may be needed, the words of a 
great Catholic mystic may be given: “When first you unite 
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yourself by charity to the whole human race, then shall 
you indeed perceive that Christ died for you.” It may be 
that the Lord God when he requires that men should walk 
humbly with him is calling them to walk at the same time 
with men. 


BOOKS 


The Wisdom ot a Puritan Liberal 


W. Eliot: Liberal. By Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, with an lutroduction by William Allen Neilson. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


yor 


Charles Puritan 


Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to Parents and Young People. 
Edited by Edward H. Cotton. The Beacon Press. $1.75. 


HERE SEEM to be several accepted methods by which 
a modern man may reputably escape from his family, 
after his day’s work is done—golf, the club, the dance, 
the smoking-room, the detective story. Eliot em- 
ployed none. In the eyes of moderns, the strangest thing about 
him is that he didn’t seek to escape from his family at all. After 


President 


reading these volumes, one would rather incline to say that he 
wished to escape to his family. But that would also not be true 
of him who wrote: “The most satisfactory thing in all this 
The 


strange truth about Mr. Eliot seems to be that two functions 


earthly life is to be able to serve our fellow-beings.” 


of life dominated and satisfied his mind: one, his work as edu 
cator, centering in Harvard university but widening out in 
times of civic stress; the other, his delight in his family. 

Mr. Rollo Brown recently wrote of him in Harper’s Maga- 
Like 


Mr. Brown, Mr. Saunderson emphasizes his loneliness and re- 


zine under the caption, “The Passing of an Olympian.” 
moteness from man. These books make it clear that Olympus 
consists of Duty and Family Affection with Gaiety and Gaming 
and Luxury on the other side of an encompassing gulf. As I 
read them I was reminded of the famous sentence by which 
Plutarch has projected Pericles into the ages: “He immedi- 
ately entered on quite a new course of life and management of 
his time. For he was never seen to walk in any street but that 
which led (from his home) to the market-place and council- 
hall.” I presume there is no surer way in our modern days to a 
reputation for singularity and Olympian remoteness than to 
live in two realms only—in duty and love of home. At any rate, 
in these two realms Mr. Eliot lived and nourished his soul in 
chaste simplicity. From his fellows he desired respect merely ; 
from his profession an opportunity for high, increasing serv 
ice: from his family the chance to discover “how much the 
happiness of finding yourself in the presence of your children 
surpasses all other human joy” 
Olympian. 

After all, Mr. Eliot is too simple, too democratic for an 
Olympian. Did he not say in his life of John Gilley, the Maine 
fisherman, “We cannot but believe that it is just for countless, 
quiet, simple lives like this that God made and upholds the 
earth” ? 


This seems the recipe for an 


One would scarcely find an Olympian choosing the 
Delineator and the Ladies’ Home Journal to send messages 
like these to his nation: “This is what the world is made for— 
for the occupation of men who, in freedom, through trial, win 
character.” “Nobody has any right to find life uninteresting 
or unrewarding who sees within the sphere of his own activity 


a wrong which he can help to remedy or within himself an evil 





“The best rule for the attain- 
ment of health, long life and steady vigor is to use no stimulant 
whatever habitually, neither alcohol nor tobacco, neither coffee 
nor tea.” So, like Mr. Frothingham and others, Mr. Saunder- 
son pitches on the word “Puritan” for Mr. Eliot. But he isn’t 
quite satisfied until he affixes “Liberal” to it and reviews rather 
repetitiously the course of New England history to display Mr. 
Eliot as the culmination of the line which leads through Chan- 
ning, Emerson and Parker. 


which he can hope to overcome.’ 


But, if Mr. Saunderson wearies you at times, he comes close 
to convincing you. He pierces beneath Harvard and Home and 
uncovers the Christian, beneath the two fountains of activity to 
their common spring. In the process, he makes some rather 
Mr. Eliot is “the greatest of the puri- 
tans, the genius of puritanism.” “The creative genius of puri- 
tanism is more perfectly exemplified in him than in the per- 
sonality of any other man.” 


staggering assertions. 


Religion was “his major interest.” 
His “educational revolution was derived not so much from the 
study of educational methods as from religious conviction.” 
“The elective system is not a pedagogical invention but a 
spiritual principle.” He had “first-hand experience of the pres- 
ence of the living God,” “an abiding consciousness of being 
linked with the Almighty.” Some of these statements must 
have irked President Neilson, for in his introduction to the 
volume he takes frank issue with Mr. Saunderson for calling 
Mr. Eliot “mysiical.” That remark made his reviewer reread 
the book. Perhaps that is its purpose, for I could not find the 
reprehensible adjective. But, after this rereading, I am finding 
myself more nearly convinced of most of Mr. Saunderson’s 
statements than I had thought possible. 

Not as proof but as seduction to purchase these volumes may 
I bring this notice to a close by quoting some sentences from 
Mr. Eliot? 

What is perhaps the most notable passage in either book will 
strike the reader of Mr. Saunderson’s essay as soon as he opens 
it. On Mr. Eliot’s 25th anniversary, Professor Peabody had 
written to him gratefully as being “the man who, more than 
any other, shows me perpetually how to rely on the Eternal for 
personal strength.” Mr. Eliot at once put all else aside and 
penned this reply: “I belong to the barest of the religious com- 
munions and I am, by nature, reserved except with intimates 
and even with some of them. I feel glad that what has been, I 
believe, a fact in my inner life these thirty years past has been 
visible to a close observer of my official career.” 

And this from Mr. Cotton’s collocation: “An old friend of- 
fered my son, who is now president of the American Unitarian 
association, a position on the railroad of which he was presi- 
dent. My son, after reflection, declined the offer, saying that 


he meant to study for the ministry. Whereupon my good friend 
said to him: ‘You don’t mean to say that you are going to be a 
minister? I thought you were going in for something real.’ 
My son, do go in for something real, the realest thing in the 
world—influence over ruling sentiments.” 


—~— 
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And finally a sentence that may be found in either volume: 
“Ours is no cool and negative religion. On the contrary, it is 
a steady fire, a glowing hope, an invigorating inspiration.” 

Perhaps the authors of these serene volumes will permit me 
to reach back to Professor Peabody’s “Present Day Saints” to 
remind the readers of this review how on his way to the fu- 
neral of his dearly loved son, Mr. Eliot turned to his companion 
and said, “Now, we must try to think of the many people who 
are happy today.” 

A. W. VERNON. 


Books in Briet 


In Apron Strincs, by May Freud Dickenson ( Macaulay, 
$2.00), we have the story of a man who was pulled down by 
his women folks. His mother, his sisters and his wife, with- 
out actually entering into a conspiracy against him, unite by 
their feminine perversity to frustrate his reasonable ambitions 
and wreck his legitimate hopes of happiness. Sometimes, doubt- 
less, it happens that way. The possibility is part of the price 
that a man must pay for living in society, assuming responsi- 
bilities, and having some sense of the obligations of honor. But 
that the American husband is, generally speaking, an abused 
saint victimized by his dependent and critical females, is a 
thesis that would require a good deal more proof than it gets 
in this novel. 

Two creditable juveniles by an author whose name is better 
known in connection with more serious literary work are THE 
PRAIRIE SCHOONER, a story of the Black Hawk war, and WHEN 
Boston Bravep THE KING, a tale built around the Boston tea- 
party, both by William E. Barton (W. A. Wilde Co.). The 
former is a re-issue of a book published nearly thirty years ago, 
before the author had become famous as our greatest authority 
on Lincoln, as moderator of the Congregational council, and 
as Safed the Sage. Other recent books for the young are THE 
SEARCH FOR THE Lost Mart PLane, by Lewis E. Theiss, a 
very up-to-date story on a theme that will appeal to all boys; 
and GAME Lxkcs, a story of a horse and football, and a horse- 
race, by Arthur C. Bartlett. (Wilde, $1.75 each). A western 
tale of camping and climbing in the mountains, with plenty of 
information painlessly administered in the course of the narra- 
tive, is Boy Ripers or tHe Rockies, by Frank H. Cheley 
(Wilde, $2.00). In somewhat similar vein, and with a setting 
not unlike, is Mae Foster Jay’s By Rai, AND Trait (Wilde, 
$1.50). A dozen brief and edifying biographies written for 
children of about twelve to fourteen form the material for 
LittLe Stortes oF WELL-KNOWN AMERICANS, by Laura An- 
toinette Large (Wilde, $1.50). W. E. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Prophecy and the Gothic 
Epitork THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read James Allen Geissinger’s letter com- 
menting on your recent editorial on “The Peril of the Gothic.” 
While I think he has pointed out some things that need to be 
recognized, it seems to me-he says, in substance: You can have 
the Gothic, you may have the prophet, but you cannot have 
both. Why not? I understand that Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
new church is to be patterned, not after the old-fashioned style 
of meeting-house, but rather after the newer type—so far as 
nonconformists are concerned—of architecture. Does anyone 
suppose that he will be any less courageous, any less of a 
prophet when he enters what Mr. Geissinger calls “the bird 
nest pulpit”? 
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“Protestants,” says Dr. Johnston Ross, “when traveling ‘steal’ 
into cathedrals and beautiful churches, not always to sight-see, 
but often for devotional development. The word is significant. 
Protestants have been surreptitious in their theft of emotional 
stimuli and have failed to amend their own ways in directions 
which would make the theft unnecessary.” Because we have 
started, here and there, to this I thank God and take 
courage. 

Colchester, Vt. 


do 
A. Ritcmtz Low. 


What to Do with Ex-Presidents 


Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: The question has sometimes been raised: “What shall 
we do with our ex-presidents?” What shall we do with Presi- 
dent Coolidge after March 4? Shall he play chess with former 
President Taft as a cartoon pictures him? Or shall he just 
whittle? Has not the president-elect furnished the answer to 
this question? If a man before he comes into office is made 
the bearer of good will to other nations why should he not act 
in the same capacity after he retires from the presidential chair? 
I should like to see President Coolidge after March 4 leav- 
ing on a peace ship carrying a message from this country to 
Japan, China and India. If less money were spent on the army 
and navy and more on such expeditions the day of war would 
be put a long way off. The strongest fortifications in the world 
lie between this country and Canada, where for four thousand 
miles no heavy guns are mounted and no regiments of soldiers 
protect the border. This will become a warless world when the 
between all nations become like the 
United States and Canada. Let ex-presidents be engaged in the 
strategic work of building international relations of respect, 
understanding, good will and brotherhood 
Perris, Calif. J. 


relations those between 


H, OLMsTEAp. 


A Conservative Rejoinder 
Epitor Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Professor James Moffatt commits himself to this quota- 
tion in his book, “The Approach to the New Testament”: 
“Christianity is the religion of the New Testament,” and no 
one would think of trying to add anything to these primitive 
documents of the Christian faith. Your reviewer of Workman's 
“Jesus the Man and Christ the Spirit” brought this quotation 
to my mind by his free and easy confession that since reading 
the book he finds it “difficult to think of Jesus of Nazareth other 
than as a religious teacher and leader . whose own religious 
experience and manner of life it is for us and our salvation to 
reproduce.” He also the reader that Dr. Workman 
“will not lead him to any position that is out of harmony with 
the true interpretation of scripture.” 


assures 


All one can say to this 
is Dr. Moffatt’s quotation: “Christianity is the religion of the 
New Testament,” and the New Testament knows nothing of 
the “salvation” Dr. Workman and your reviewer propose, un- 
less 1 Peter 2:21 be the exception; but see vs. 22-25! 

Of course, one may call us all to get busy and reproduce the 
Jesus manner of life, if he chooses to do so. But he has no 
right to tell us that the New Testament so conceives the salva- 
tion which entitles Jesus to be called “the Savior of the world.” 
The New Testament is what it is, quite apart from our estimate 
of it, its origin, its value, etc. It may be wholly astray in its 
conception of “Jesus the man” and of “Christ the spirit.” And 
in the light of our wider knowledge we may, at will, reject its 
testimony. But we have no right to twist its view of Jesus 
into ours, or to propose a salvation as “Christian” which these 
early documents know nothing about. 

My plea is that if writers do not like the New Testament, let 
them say so. And if they have something better to propose, let 
them propose it. Jesus is in the class with Socrates, or he is in 
a class by himself. The New Testament says he is unique. 
The New Testament is right or wrong. Pay your money and 
take your choice. 


Atlanta, Ga. Epwin M. Poreat. 
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New President for Susquehanna 
University 

Dr. G. Morris Smith, 
S pastor oft 
Vernon, N. Y 


leemer, 


who has served 
churches at Mt 
, and the Church of the Re 
Buffalo, was inaugurated as pres- 
ident of Susquehanna 
theran se hool, 


Lutheran 


university, Lu- 
Nov. 23. Dr. Smith comes 


from a family of educators 


Eureka College Loses 
Its President 
tert Wilson, 


1 1 
rmurekKka 


since 1923 president of 
Disciples school located 
it Eureka, Ill, resigned from this posi 
tion Dec. 7, re effect im 


mediatley Dickinson, president 


colle ve, 


ignation to take 
Richard 
of the board, has been elected administra 
tive head of the college, and will continue 
in that position until a successor to Mr 


Wilson is selected. 


New York Unitarian Church 
Moves Uptown 


\ll Souls’ Unitarian church, at 4th ave 
nue and 20th street, New York city, has 
sold its property, which it has occupied 
for 83 years, and will build at Lexington 
avenue and 80th street. Rev. Minot Si 

na pastor of All Souls’ 


Dr. J. H. Creighton Comes to 
Chicago Church 


Kk John H. Creighton, who went to 
Second Presbyterian church, Peoria, I1., 
rane years ago, has accepted a call to 
hair Oaks Presbyterian church, Oak 
Park, Ill, Chicago suburb, and begins his 

rk in this new field Dec. 30 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews in 
Good Will Meeting 

Under the auspices { the Emanu-el 

en's club of Temple Emanu-el, New 
York city, Catholics, Jews and Protestants 

et together in t ing of the 


he final meet 


lul ld te w displaced by 
’ bul a block away The two 
ibbi t! congregati Dr. Nathan 
Krass and Dr. Samuel Schulman—Dr. 
Parkes Cadman, Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch, Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins and 
the had part on the program, which 
cul nated 1 the presentation or an 
\; flag to the congregation by 
Cx M 1) ild, a papal chamberlain. 
Dean Robbins, in his speech, urged unity 
he fight against the common enemy 

~ materialism “We worship the one 
true God, whose name is holy,” he said. 
“We ki W ] masaG dd who doe s not 
lerate a divided alle riance, But the 
allegiance owed to him is threatened today 
hy a common enet The enemy is ma- 


terialism, the materialism that is laying 


waste things sacred to both Jews and 
Christiat the materialism that has laid 
ts ! n our art, our music, our po- 
etry, our industry, our commerce: the ma- 
terialism that sometimes from highest 
places cries out ‘There is no God but 


mammon, and prosperity is his prophet,’ ” 


Jewish Annual Praises 

Many Notables 

. About 26 persons meriting special dis- 
inction because of 


outstanding achieve- 


ment in various spheres of activity during 
the year 1928 were given praise in the an- 
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nual “who’s who” number of the Ameri- 
can Hebrew, just published. Among those 
included are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
contributed $500,000 towards Jewish col- 
onization in soviet Russia; Ralph Adams 
Cram, the architect of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, who heads the Cal- 


OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


vert associates group formed for the pur- 
pose of combating bigotry; Rev. Peter 
Ainslie of Baltimore, and Rev. Albert E. 
Smith, a Catholic priest of that city, who 


were instrumental in oragnizing the 
League for Inter-Religious Good Will. 
Others included are the Protestant and 


British Table Talk 


London, December 3. 

A r THE PRESENT MOMENT there 

is a shadow of deep anxiety over this 
country. The bulletins make no secret of 
the fact that the king’s strength is being 

xed in his long fight with pleurisy. 
Everything now depends upon 
the reserves which the patient 
may call up in the last fierce 
struggle; the fever is diminished, the 
emperature is down, but upon the last 
juestion of all—whether the strength of 
the king will hold out—no certain answer 
can yet be given. Everywhere prayer is 
offered, and offered in no formal 
way, that the king may be restored. His 
people have never realized so keenly as 
»w, how much his brave and lonely life 
1! duty has meant to them, especially dur- 
ing those years 1914-1918 which 


The King 


cine” 


tried 
men's souls 
. > * 

The Archbishop of 
Canterbury 

Che ceremonies whereby a new arch- 
bishop is appointed have been duly ob- 
served. They are archaic in their form, 
but in days like these when we are in 
danger of breaking so many of the links 
with the past some of us are not dis- 
posed to do away with ancient customs. 
The familiar title “Cosmo” will now be 
transferred to Canterbury, with the good 
will and prayers of our people that the 
archbishop in his new office may have a 
right judgment in all things, and may be 
worthy of his high dignity. When I went 
up to Oxford, he was a young don at 
Magdalen college—a man marked for dis- 
tinction in the church. For a short time 
he was in charge of St. Mary’s, but his 
first real introduction to the work of his 
life was in Portsmouth Afterwards as 
bishop of Stepney he was father-in-God 
to a parish of 2,000,000, many of them of 
the poorest. In York he won the confi- 
dence of a people not easy to win, (I am 
one of them myself), but once won, never 
lost. Among his many practical schemes 
must be set the Church of England's 
Men’s society, of which he is president. 
Some of my readers will remember how 
he visited America during the war, and 
got into hot water with patriots on both 
sides of the Atlantic for urging the Chris- 
tian duty of forgiving our enemies. That 
was too much to expect in time of war! 
Dr. Lang is an admirable speaker, and 
beneath his somewhat cold and unemo- 
tional manner there is a sincere and heart- 
felt devotion. Though he has often been 
criticized as an ecclesiastical statesman, he 
has never let his absorption in such mat- 
ters obscure or loosen his love for the 
poor. These he would never call “the 
common people” because in them he said 


he found most uncommon virtues. 
pily it should be added, the new arch- 
bishop has a merry wit. This can be 
shown in his words concerning his brother 
of York. Those who know Dr. Temple 
will understand: “But there are moments, 
I think, when I shall have, even as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to remember the 
claims of the archbishop of York, and 
whenever the Canterbury in me is in- 
clined to be uppish, I shall call upon the 
York in me to sit upon it. There was a 
moment in the height of one of these 
contests when the archbishop of York did 
actually and physically sit upon the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury when he found him 
in a chair by the king’s side, in which he 
thought that he himself should be. That, 
I hope, in the immediate future will not 
happen; because, those of you who know 
my successor in the archbishopric of York 
will know that if he chose to sit upon me 


I could not bear the burden.” 
> . * 


Hap- 


Science and 
Religion 

In these words Dr. Woolf writes in the 
Christian World upon “The Nature of the 
Physical World,” the Gifford lectures by 
Dr. A. S. Eddington: “Men of science 
look wistfully to see if the God we be- 
lieve in is big enough for the world they 
know of. Only too often the God of the 
churchgoer is too mean. Science today 
joins the prophets of yesterday and asks 
us to lift up our eyes to the hills, or to 
consider the heavens, or to plumb the 
abyss of the seas, whence will come our 
help, and to think more grandly of him 
that weighed them all out. Indeed, why 
should we, how dare we, circumscribe the 
God we believe in to the petty things 
that satisfy the traditional religious con- 
sciousness? We cannot conceive him 
truly except with minds exalted to the 
grandeur of his ways—all creeds and con- 
fessions notwithstanding. And so science 
throws us back magnificently upon reli- 
gion’s own way of knowing God. And 
as we follow that way sooner or later we 
have to do with him personally, and he 
himself deals with us one by one. That 
is where science merges into religion, 
and where religion lets the soul see deeper 
than the atoms and beyond the farthest 
stars.” 

. + 2 

And So Forth 

Dr. Wallace of China has arrived in 
England, where he has a busy program 
before him. This afternoon the secre- 
taries responsible for work in China met 
with him and discussed his proposals for 
the coordination of Christian education in 
that country. The death of Lord 

(Continued on next page) 
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Catholic members of the permanent com 
mission on better understanding; Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Martin Conboy, Judge 
Victor J. Dowling, Father Francis P. 
Duffy, Dr. W.*H. P. Faunce and Dean 
Roscoe Pound. Julius Rosenwald and Fe- 
lix M. Warburg are honored because they 
contributed $5,000,000 and $1,00,000, respec- 
tively, to the movement for settling Russian 
Jews on the soil. Mr. Rosenwald also is 
praised for his $500,000 gift to the Hebrew 
Union college in Cincinnati. 


Northern Baptists Adopt 
Five Million Budget 

Ministers and laymen attending the 
Northern Baptist conference held in Chi- 
cago Dec. 14 adopted a unified mission- 
ary budget of $5,100,000. That amount, 
to be apportioned among the 36 northern 
states that make up the conference 
be used for cooperative work outside the 
church, ..ome and foreign fields and in 
some educational interests. The church 
is conducting two financial campaigns of 
a million dollars each. One million is for 
a revolving fund to be loaned for new 


, will 





BRITISH TABLE TALK 

(Continued from preceding page) 
Tennyson closes a life of rare filial de- 
votion. Lord Tennyson was called by 
the name of his father’s friend Hallam, 
and so carried on the memory of a great 
friendship. It was his one purpose while 
his father lived, to give him all the help 
that he could, and after his father’s death 
he wrote his biography, took jealous care 
of Farringford, the poet’s home, and 
edited the poems. Though he had a term 
of service in Australia, it will not be for 
this he will be remembered, but for his 
life of his father, a storehouse of 


facts 
and sayings, and at the same time an in- 
dispensable book for those who would 


study Tennyson’s methods as a poet... . 
The press had made unprecedented prep- 
arations to record the test cricket matches 
in Australia; there is a genera! satisfac 
tion at the form of the English players; 
but most of us have not had much heart 
to think of such things this week. And 
anyhow much too great an excitement 
has been worked up; there is something 
sinister not in the sport, of which we can 
scarcely have too much, but in the almost 
hysterical way in which modern readers 
of the press follow the games ball by ball. 

Parliament has been busy 
the reform of our local government. 
government has been well defended by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and stoutly at- 
tacked by Miss Lawrence, Mr. Webb, Mr. 
Lloyd George and others. There is no 
doubt that the bill wili become law, but 
the government invites amendments when 
the house goes into committee. ; 
There is no space this week for the dis- 
cussion of “A New Commentary on Holy 
Scripture,” edited by Dr. Gore and others. 
Some papers have discussed it as though 
it were a revolutionary and novel attack 
upon the authority of Holy Scripture. 
It is not in any way alarming to those 
who have been familiar with the teaching 
of such men as Dr. Gore, who since the 
days of “Lux Mundi” has always accepted 
the method of modern scholarship in its 
handling of the Bible. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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church buildings. The other is for for- 
eign mission fields, additional to the bud- 
get. The particular object in this is the 
Judson college, Burma, established by the 
first missionary who ever went out from 
America. 





YTURY 


1693 


Boston Theologues Try 
New Homiletic Plan 

Under the leadership of Dr. W. L. 
Stidger, new head of the department ot! 
practical theology at Boston university, 
and Prof. C. Edmund Neil, professor of 


- Religious Book Club Selections 
Lead Religious Best Seller Lists 


AS ANALYSIS of sales of religious books in the book- 
stores from March to September based on reports 
published by CHURCH MANAGEMENT since the inaugura- 


| tion of its ‘‘Best Seller Department,’ 


’ indicates the following 


rating for the ten most popular books: 


*CHRIST AT THE ROUND TABLE 77 
*IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON 46 
*BELIEFS THAT MATTER 45 
*PREACHING VALUES. 37 
MINISTERIAL ETHICS. 37 
*PARABLES OF JESUS. 26 
QUOTABLE POEMS.... 20 
*DOES CIVILIZATION NEED RELIGION? 20 
*CATHOLICISM AND THE AMERICAN MIND 17 
GOD IN EVERYTHING 12 
*Names starred indicate selections of the Editorial Committee of the Religious Book Club 


REVIOUS to their appearance 

in the bookstores, six of these 
books were designated by the Re- 
ligious Book Club as books of the 
month, and the seventh, ‘‘Preach- 
ing Values,’’ was on the recom- 
mended list of the Religious Book 
Club. The four books with the 
highest rating were Religious Book 


Club selections. 


The similarity between the Reli- 
gious Book Club list and thelist of 
religious best sellers in the book- 
stores is accounted for by the wide 
interest in the decisions of the 
distinguished Editorial Committee 
of the Club, which consists of: 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, presi- 





Reuiaiovs Book Cxivs, Inc. 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET, 
New York, N. Y. 


for three months. 


the publisher himself (from $2 to $3) 


| 
~ Name 


Address 
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Please enroll me as a subscriber to your service 
The price of the book sent to 
me each month is to be the price put upon it by 
plus the 
stage. A bill is to be sent with each book, and 
po to pay it within ten days of receipt. 


dent of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ 
in America, Chairman of 
the Editorial Committee. 


Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, 
Bishop of Western New 
York. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
preacher and author. 





Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
of New York. 





Miss Mary E. Woolley, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke 
College, and president of 
the American Association 

: of University Women. 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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Conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Ray Allen 
February 28 to May 20, 1929 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Athens, Constantinople, Syria, alestine, 


Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, England. 
$915 complete. Shorter tous $700. 


A cruise, a pilgrimage and a tour 
Remarkably comprehensive, attractive, 
inexpensive 
Vacation tour to Europe June 29, $725. 
Rev. Ray Auten, D. D. 

54 Shepard Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 
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speech, a new plan is being adopted for 


tering students are forming clubs of eight 
importing elements of naturalness 


and to ten persons known as the Beecher 


En- 
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Ten Special Jubilee Scholarships 


are offered by the Glendale Junior College, selective 
boarding school for young women, for the second 
semester of this sc hoot year, covering the period from 
January 28 to June 3, 1929. These scholarships are 
awarded as part of the Diamond Jubilee celebration 
of the College which was founded in 1854. The cost 
to the reciptents, tor the half year, is reduced to 
$250, instead of $500, the regular rate, for room, 
board, tuitions and school service. These scholar- 
ships are open to any worthy young woman, high 
school graduate, or the equivalent, whose past 
student record is average or above, and who can 
furnish satisfactory personal credentials. Full infor- 
mation will be given to interested inquirers. Address, 


The Glendale College, Inc., Box C8, Glendale, Ohio 








Embroidered Pulpit Hang- 
ings, Bookmarkers, 
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Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialiste in Church Vestmentse and Em- 
broideries for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 











Does Your Church Need Money? 


Over & 


raised 


00 Church Organizations have 

much-needed funds by the sale of — 

GOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 
It cleans ond scours everything. Does not 
sliver, rust or scratch. Keeps hands 
dainty. Write for information on this 
Moncey-Making Plan. 

METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 

Dept. 108 Lehigh & Mascher Sts., Phila., Pa. 





Minister, under forty, desires con- 
nection allowing him to do preach- 
ing, consulting, calling, exclusively. 
Excellent credentials. Union Sem- 
inary Graduate. Address B Christian 
Century. 

















Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced 
ws your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
Globe Furniture Ag. Co. 
4 18 Dark Place —_ Rortbrille, Micb. 
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helpfulness into homiletical training- 


club, the Phillips Brooks club, etc., each 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, Tenn., December 15: 
NUMEROUS | worthy 
appeal to the benevolence of 
1 por led. We 
have a community chest. Tor 
two weeks public-spirited 


. HH I caus¢ 
which 

Nashville’s citizens have beet 
more that 
workers hav« 
been tryin 
suade th 


LZ to per 


The Community rest of us t 


Chest contribute $235,500, th: 
sum estimated for the 
r 1929. Despite all their efforts, whic! 


have been at once earnest and intelligent, 
uccess did not come to I 
lotted period. So 
to sacrifice another ten days or s f 
their valuable time to raise the balar 
of some $20,000. I feel humiliated at 
ilure of that sort. And I have heard 
whispered that Nashville is not the only 
city that is experiencing this difficulty. To 
I think that the balances b 


them in the 
they have 


be sure, will 


raised. I know the men and women who 
are going after it. But for an opulent 
city such as this to have to be harried for 


the better part of a month before its citi 
cens will give up for cl 
half a 


loo many of us, I suspect, who think our 


arity a matter ol 


a dollar and a head is a disgrace 


elves generous preter to wait till ur 
ympathies are stirred by some concrete 
e of misery And not encountering, 
e go our careless Way, su h a CAaSsé€ 
( t heerfully let the vea ass @ 
g thing at all 
+ * 
A Memorial 
Chapel 
On Dec. 14, Dr. William E. Barton ded 
icated at Robbins, Tenn., neat bricl 
chapel which is m 
“Barton Chapel.” Alongside it is the 


white frame cottage to which in ] out 


manhood he brought hi ride, and in 
which his now famous son, Bru wa 
born For Robbins was tl center tron 


which this young Congregationalist t1 
eled his 





rural “circuit. He had only 
matter of thirty preachi places, each to 
be reached once a mont! lr} reader 
who is handy with fis m calculate 
how many sermons a month that meant 
The “circuit,” which is in the heart of 
the Cumberland r: f t ex 
tended over the t the state of 
Kentucky. There, at Pine Knot, a name 
that might have come right out of one of 
John Fox’s novels, on the same day D: 


Barton dedicated another chapel, this one 


named for his successor on that rural 
ssignment, the Rev. M. N. Sumner, a 
mountain youth who became a preacher 

his own people 

* ‘ 

Honoring an 
Editor 

Friends of Dr. James E. Clarke, editor 
f the Presbyterian Advance, which is 
published in this city urprised him thx 


ther evening with a dinner on the 
sion of leting 25 years of service 
in that work. It was a well conceived 
tribute, for the history of the Presbyter- 
ian Advance is notable. To have kept 
the paper alive and going during this 


occa 


his comp 


quarter of a century, strewn as that period 


is with the wrecks 


of so many others, is 
fegun by Dr 
others when, under the 
Penne ssece the 
awarded 
whp declined 
to enter the union with the Presbyterian 
church, the monument 
chiefly to the industry, the sane judgment 
and the dogged courage of one man 
Drawing his living from other forms of 
work, exacting work, at that, he 


achievement 
Clarke and a few 
decision of the 


Presbyterian 


alone an 


courts, 
Cumberland 


was 


to the people of that name 


Advance is a 


has edited 


and published the paper as an _ extra, 
snatching the needed time as best he 
might. And he has made of it a publi 
cation of which the influence for good has 
} 


een and is widespread. Its literary stand- 


irds have been high and its editorial pol- 





cy liberal and irenic. Having been my- 
elf rubbed rather roughly during this 
same quarter of a century against the 
seamy side of editing church weeklies, | 
perhaps an ippreciation oO Dr. 
Clarke's achievement is keener than 
casual observer. 
* . 

Methodists and 

Their Methods 
We Methodist people-—-I am one of 
them—still make good ovr claim to the 
name by formulating machinery to fit our 
arious restless activities This week 
Nashville has had t the general meet- 
g of the church’s Sunday school work- 
ers, then the convention of conference 


annual) missionary secretaries. The Sun- 
av school peopfe have been e1 gaged for 


everal days in 


comparing notes and tak 


ng stock (Incidentally the body, of 
more than two hundred people, went on 
ecord resolution urging the ratifica- 


Briand-Kellogg pact.) Now 
religious education is getting increas- 
g tention, Methodists do not wish to 


preeminence in this pl 


se their phase of 


it, inadequate as the Si ay school con- 


We estcem it, 
better than nothing. 


fessedly is. nevertheless, 
John Wesley began 
these schools and we still keep them 


go- 
ing. The Methodists of the south have 
taken, and, I think, still hold, the lead 
in teacher training for Sunday school 
work. We do not know all that is to be 
known about the business, but we are 
plugging away at it, hoping to learn. 
* * * 

“Whither Bound in 
Missions?” 

So Dr. Fleming asks in his book, and 
so the churches are asking themselves. 


One would gather from the conference 
to which I have referred above that as for 
the Methodists they are still m« 
some goal, whether known or 

That the situation has profoundly changed 
within the 40 years during which I 


ving, to 
unknown 


have 


had personal contacts with missionary 
work and administration is patent. The 
missionaries have themselves been a part 
of that change and among its causes. 


They are not surprised at it, only at its 
Long ago, a missionary my- 
(Continued on next page) 


suddenness. 
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club meeting once a fortnight with a mem- 
ber of the faculty to hear one of its num- 
ber preach. While the stimulus of a siz- 
able audience is lacking, the contacts of 
small groups with their teachers—several 
of them successful preachers in the Great 
Boston area—is expected to give a deeper 
and more discriminating insight into the 
business of preaching. 


Home Missions in Canada’s 
United Church 

In the United Church of Canada there 
are 1,571 fields on the home mission list, 
with 4,368 preaching places in them. This 
constitutes about 56 per cent of the preach- 
ing points in the whole church. Since the 
general council meeting in June, 1926, 
375 fields have been taken off the list of 
aid receiving charges, having reached the 
status of self-support. 


Religious Education Leader of 
New York Makes Unusual Record 

Rev. T. Basil Young, director of week 
day and vacation church schools and lead- 
ership training for the New York council 
of religious education, has been given a 
leave of absence on half-salary for the 
year beginning October 1929. He will 
spend the year in graduate study. Mr 
Young is praised by the findings commit- 


NASHVILLE CORRESPONDENCE 

(Continued from preceding page) 
self in a foreign country, I recall that I 
was bold enough to say to my fellow 
workers, of both nationalitics, that the 
missionary’s main objective is to make him- 
self superfluous. His work, his office, 
are by nature transitional. I by no means 
expected, I will admit, that the day when 
the natives of that country would them- 
selves have to shoulder all burdens 
of the work and virtually to get on with- 
out the cooperation of the missionaries 
would come during my lifetime. But come 
it did. The eagle stirred up her nest, 
and pushed her fledglings out over the 
abyss. It is the Lord’s doings—in part, 
at least—and it is marvelous in our eyes 
But there is much yet that the church at 
home can do. Our boards of missions 
are by no means ready to disband and 
go out of business. 


the 


* * * 


And So Forth 

Nashville welcomes to its church circles 
Dr. William P. King and his family, im- 
ported from Georgia. Dr. King has come 
to take up the work of book editor in the 
Methodist Publishing house, and, incide 
tally, becomes editor of the Quarterly R¢« 
view. He is an experienced editor and 
pastor, a preacher of note, a wise and 
witty speaker and a genial companion 
Two or three books have come from his 


pen, the latest an admirable volume on 
“The Practice of the Principles of Je- 
sus.” . . . Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln” 


Nashville this week, under th 
Vanderbilt university To 
some of us the hero of it seemed a rather 
starched, declamatory and dubious “Fa 
ther Abraham,” though the play has it 
stirring episodes and is not without merit 


came to 
auspices of 


Robert E. Lee was, of course, more loudly 


cheered than 
on the stage. 


any other figure appearing 


Georce B. WINTON. 
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tee of the annual state convention of 
Sunday schools as having “accomplished 
an extraordinary record of notable 
achievements.” During the year 1927-8 
more than 10,000 persons were enroled in 
denominational and interdenominational 
schools and classes conducted in New 
York state. There were held during the 
year 396 week day schools, with an en- 
rolment of 37,903, a sixfold increase in 
five years. 
How an Archbishop 
Is Enthroned 

The following description of the cere- 
mony of enthronement of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, from a British journal, is 
of special interest at this time because of 
the recent “enthronement” of Dr. Cosmo 
Gordon Lang to the high post held for 
so many years by Dr. Davidson: “Under 
the lofty arches of England’s most fa- 
mous cathedral the new archbishop, sur- 
rounded by the bishops and dignitaries of 
the province, hears the mandate of the 
royal commissioners, authorizing the cere- 
mony read. He takes the historic oath, 
administered by the dean, before being 
enthroned by the archdeacon on the archi- 
episcopal throne. Then, after prayer, he 
is conducted through the middle of the 
choir and installed in the dean’s stall. 
Thence, whilst a hymn is sung, the pro- 
cession moves through the screen to the 
marble throne, in which he is again en- 
throned. Returning to the high altar, he 
hears te deum sung, and then goes into 
the pulpit to preach. After his sermon 
and benediction he goes into the nave to 
give a second blessing which he repeats 
outside the west door, blessing the city, 
the country, and the people, before he 
goes through the cloisters, to the chapter 
house for the ceremony of 
there.” 


installation 


Dr. Cadman Not Very Optimistic 
About Church Union 

Speaking at a meeting of the woman's 
committee raising funds for Broadway 
Temple, New York, Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man predicted that in 300 years there will 
be a united Protestant this 
country. 


church in 


18 Per Cent Palestine 
Population Is Jewish 

There are now 159,000 Jews in Palestine, 
or 18 per cent of the entire population, 
according to the report of the Palestine 
Zionist executive. The growth of the 
Jewish population is due to immigration 
and to natural increase. The birthrate is 
increasing, while the deathrate, notwith- 
standing the growth of the population, is 
on the decrease. Emigration of the Jewish 
population has shown a downward tend- 
ency 


Saxons in Rumania Ask 
Church Freedom 

Report comes from Vienna that Saxons 
in Rumania are demanding church 
dom In Hermannstadt, Transylvania, 
the Saxons assembled in a protest meet- 
ing at which the speakers, including Sen- 
ator Adolf Bradsch, declared that the 
government had not fulfilled its obliga- 
tions to the minorities as expressed in the 
treaties and the provisions of the league 


free- 
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Full catalog furnished on request. 
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of nations. A unanimous resolution was 
adopted demanding that the Evangelical 
church receive its share of the budget 
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appropriation for the schools, as do other 
church denominations under the prevail- 
ing system. 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Toronto, December 12. 
WASHINGTON press dispatch via 
Detroit reports great indignation in 
Canada as the result of the Detroit grand 
jury’s indictment of several Canadians for 
rum running. Apart from those directly 
interested in 
the discredit- 
ing of prohi 
bition this in- 
dignation has not been very evident 
There has been considerable technical 
criticism of the propriety and legality of 
an American jury indicting nationals of 
another state for acts committed within 
the jurisdiction of that other state and not 
forbidden by its laws. But there is abun- 
dant evidence of strong sympathy with 
the American authorities so far as they 
wish to work out the great experiment 
without organized frustration from a 
neighbor state. Canadians have been 
drilled into denunciation of the bootlegger 


4 


Detroit Indicts Canadian 
Rum Runners 


so that they forget that the bootlegger is 
but the selling agent of the distiller. The 
rum runner is as much a menace to Can- 


ada as to the United States, but attention 
was diverted from him to the bootlegger. 
Ihe royal commission on customs demon- 
strated that vast quantities of liquor nom- 
inally exported to the United States or 
elsewhere was actually dumped back in 
Canada. The distillers have been proven 
to be engaged in organized diversion of 
gigantic sums from the national treasury 
and the exposure the minister of 
finance is having an easy time in provid 
ing reduction of personal taxation because 
of the enormous gain to the national rev- 
enue through money previously diverted 
Doubtless the forces which so effectively 
paralyzed the national government in col- 
lecting their taxes are still able to bring 
pressure on political authorities to leave 
them facilities for rum running. But on 
other hand it is by no means clear to 
us that who actually work the 
American customs really desire to arrest 
the illicit traffic and the agreements hith 
erto drawn were so drawn as to be inef 
fective 


since 


} 
tne 


those 


* * * 


Cadet Training in 
Canadian Schools 

A careful survey was made by a com 
mission of the United Church of Canada 
into the actual work of cadet training in 
our provincial schools. This was ordered 
the general council discovered 
such genera! apathy, and such hopeless 
diversity of view among those who were 
interested, as to prevent it expressing any 
view as the judgment of the church. The 
commission was appointed to find facts, 
not opinions, and especially to mention 
such features of the program as might be 


because 


commended together with such features 
as called for Christian disapproval. The 
commission ascertained the facts as ob- 


served by four groups: 
schools, principals of residential boys’ 
under church auspices, informed 
persons nominated by leaders of religious 


principals of high 


schools 


education, and mothers of boys who have 
been trained in the high schools. Careful 
scrutiny was made of the recorded facts 
of observation and the results were not as 
many expected. The commission found 
that those elements in the American situ- 
ation which have most elicited protest do 
not exist in Canadian schools. Also they 
distinguished between officers’ training 
corps, which they proclaimed to be defi- 
nitely military in temper and aim, and the 
cadet corps which as actually carried on 
is progressively losing specifically mili- 
tary value. The commission was informed 
that the training as given in our school 
conditions tends rather to inhibit enlist- 
ment in the active militia and does not 
encourage the belligerent temper. Not 
the supposed logical results, but the ac- 
tual psychological ones were sought, 
though particular localities could show 
exceptional .conditions. The commission 
was hampered by the limited range of its 
instructions but reported “that since the 
results of the study had failed to bring to 
light any feature of cadet training as at 
present carried on in our. provincial 
schools against which the Christian con- 
science must protest, the church is not 
called on to pronounce against the move- 
ment.” But the commission carefully 
avoided any endorsation, and rejoiced that 
no officers’ training corps exists in any 
institution within the jurisdiction of the 
United church, and found only one cadet 
corps in any of its schools. 


_* * * 


Church Colleges 
Are Extending 

Two universities are now seeking in- 
creased financial strength. Mount Allision 
university in the far eastern provinces 
asks the church in that area to add for 
the next three years 25 per cent to the 
amount now given for denominational en- 
terprises and thus to provide $1,000,000 
for new buildings and increased endow- 
ment. Victoria university also seeks $1,- 
000,000 wholly for the erection of new 
buildings. These are required especially 
to provide in Toronto a home for Em- 
manuel college within the university as a 
great theological school to carry on the 
work previously performed by Knox col- 
lege in the Presbyterian church in Canada 
and by the divinity school of Victoria uni- 
versity in the Methodist church. The plan 
was announced at the first convocation 
under the new charter and the ministerial 
graduates of the two old colleges under- 
took to raise among themselves $100,000. 
Hearty endorsement was given to the sug- 
gestion that all memory of old grievances 
arising out of the settlement of property 
in the union negotiations be eliminated, 
and there was general recognition that 
spiritual fusion will be promoted by the 
work of one college in which all traditions 
unite, far more effectively than would 
have been possible had the central col- 
lege of the church been one steeped 


wholly in merely Presbyterian tradition. 
Ernest THOMAS. 
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Humanism and Christianity 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell ) 


“‘Without a doubt the ablest Protestant clergyman of his age in America”’ is the 
way Dr. Cadman characterizes Bishop McConnell. Any new book of his can 
safely be considered ‘‘important.”” This volume, which considers humanism, is 
especially valuable from the fact that that point of view in religion is again coming 
to the fore. But his book—lectures delivered at the Newton Theological Institution 

considers much else: Christian Intolerance, Society and the Higher Individualism, 
Mysticism, Jesus and Vested Interests, Human Nature and Divine, The Church 
and the World, Instrumentalism. Here is “the task immediately before the church,” 
according to Bishop McConnell: ‘‘a skeptical scrutiny of all ecclesiastical methods, 
and intolerance toward those that fall short. The very sacredness of the aim of 
religious endeavor impels us to be severe toward tools, methods, organizations.” 


The Drift of the Day 


By Burris Jenkins 





————————————————————————— 





The absence of long, puzzling words and agonizing theological argument will 
perhaps make this book disappointing for the reader who feels that he must wrinkle 
his brow in order to get satisfaction out of a book. But the author has lived many 
years, and has gone a long way—from Yale Divinity school and two or three college 
presidencies, through a long service as minister of a great city church, through the 
editorship of a city newspaper—as an avocation only—to a present-day realization | 
that what the masses of people are looking for is an interpretation of the themes of 
religion that is understandable and “everydayish"’ as sunshine and rain and forests 
and mountains Fie is a lover of beauty rather than of theological tomes. ($2) 
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press WHITHER MANKIND 
WHITHER bub a 
MANKIND W. E. Garrison says in The Christian Century: 











“*] can give no better advice to one who wants to 
chart the recent course of civilization and forecast 
its future than to read this book.” 


The book is edited by Dr. Charles A. Beard, famous 
co-author of “The Rise of American Civilization.” 
He contributes a brilliant chapter introducing the 
whole discussion, and cioses with a satisfying resumé. 
This is the first work by a group of world author- 
ities which successfully attempts to assess the oalues 
of our modern civilization. 


Over 70,000 copies already distributed by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, which chose the work as 
its November Book. (Only $3.) 








This coupon for your convenience in ordering 





OQuotable Poems, Clark-Cillespie, $2.50 
COThe Case for Christianity, Rogers, $3 


OCharge my sccount OCheek berewith \Facing Life, Faunce, $2 
OThe New Quest, Jones, $1.75 
My Nawe OStraight Answers, Smith, $1.50 
OChristianity and Success, Hughes, $1.50 
Address coe OF ive World Problems, Jefferson, $1.50 


OThe Sen of Man, Ludwig, $3 
OA Quest for Souls (Sermons), Truett, $1 
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of The Christian Century 
Why Not? 
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Looking Back 
Over Your Year of Reading 


THE YEAR 1928 has been especially rich in good books on religion. The Christian 
Century Book Service, as it looks over the year’s list, takes a good deal of pride in the 
fact that it has called the attention of many thousands of readers to these books. As 
you look back over the year, you too, may feel something of a thrill at the inspiration 
many of the books brought you. Some of them have grown upon you, during the 
months that have followed their reading. 


here have been books severely critical of the church for its ineffectiveness in Christian- 
izing this 20th century world—Niebuhr's ‘Does Civilization Need Religion?’ Sheppard's 
“The Impatience of a Parson,” Gore's “Christ and Society,” Barnes’, “Should Such a 
Faith Offend?’ Brummitt’s “Shoddy,” Garrison's “Catholicism and the American 
Mind,’ and others 


Many books have struck a conciliatory note — Gilkey’s “Present-Day Dilemmas in Reli- 
gion, Snowden’s “Old Faith and New Knowledge,” Hughes’ “Christianity and Success,” 
Brown's “Beliefs That Matter. 


Chere has been an especial effort on the part of many writers to place the church and its 

teachings into harmony with the current trend toward the scientific, the pragmatic, the 

humanistic points of view: such as Mather’s ‘Science in Search of God,’ Pupin’s “The New 

Reformation,” Brown's “The Life of Prayer in a World of Science,’ Jacks’ “Constructive 

Citizenship,” Rogers’ “The Case for Christianity," McConnell’s “‘Humanism and Chris- 

tianity, Stafford’s “Christian Humanism,” Woelfkin’s “Expanding Horizons,’ Garrison's 
Affirmative Religion,’ Smith's “Current Christian Thinking.” 


lwo of the most important books of the year sueeessfully endeavor to give religion a basis 
entirely in accord with the principles of modern philosophy and psychology—Wieman’'s 
lhe Wrestle of Religion With Truth” and Coe’s ‘The Motives of Men. 


lhe books of E. Stanley Jones, “The Christ of the Indian Road” and “Christ at the Round 
lable’ —also Buck’s “Our Asiatic Christ’’—picture the religion of Jesus as it is being 
received by leaders of thought in India; and there have been other books of similar import 
lhe church has been challenged to take up its international tasks by such works as Morri- 
son's “The Outlawry of War,’ Eddy’s “New Challenges to Faith,” and Mathews’ “Roads 
to the City of God.” 


little’s “The Religion of the Spirit,” Doan’s “The Eternal Spirit in the Daily Round,” 
Jones’ “The New Quest,” Raven's “The Quest for Religion,” and Royden’s *'I believe in 
God" have challenged the church to a more spiritual point of view. 


[here have been unusual books about Jesus, Case's ‘‘Jesus: A New Biography,” Ludwig's 
“The Son of Man,” Gibran’s “Jesus, the Son of Man” and Bundy’s “The Religion of 


Jesus 
lhe best books of the year on the Bible have had to do with new translations. The great 
event in this field has been the publication of Smith's “The Old Testament: A New Trans- 


lation," and a notable success has been Luccock’s ‘‘Preaching Values in New Testament 
[ranslations.” Buttrick’s ““The Parables of Jesus” has given the parables a new setting. 


And there are scores of other important books that have been announced by our Service, 


and might here be mentioned. /t has been a great year for religious books! 


More than likely you would like to add 
some of these books to your personal 
library. We can help you own them 


Postage Prepaid Onnistian 12 Years of Book Experience. 
Charge Accounts y 5 
Participating Coupons SERVICE You can order ANY book from us 
440 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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